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ANNOUNCEMENT 
BY THE TRUSTEES 


WHEN at the end of 1947, after forty-five years, Dr Jacks con- 
cluded his historic editorship of this Journal, the Hibbert Trustees 
were fortunate in being able to obtain the services of Dr G. Stephens 
Spinks as his successor. Dr Spinks had been a student under Dr 
Jacks, and during the three and a half years of his editorship he has 
successfully maintained the leading position occupied by the Journal 
in the realm of the free discussion of Religion, Theology and 
Philosophy. It was with deep regret that the Trustees received the 
resignation of Dr Spinks, owing to his acceptance of new respon- 
sibilities in the ministry of the Anglican Church. He takes with 
him the best wishes of the Trustees for a happy and fruitful ministry 
in his new sphere, and their cordial appreciation of the devotion 

and distinction with which he has served the Journal in his all too 
brief editorship. 

The Trustees are happy to announce that the Rev. Lancelot A. 
Garrard, B.D., has accepted their invitation to become editor of 
the Journal from July 1st, and they welcome him to this post of 
opportunity and responsibility. Educated at Felsted School and 
Wadham College, Oxford, where he was Exhibitioner 1923-27 
and Abbott Scholar 1924, he spent a year in the teaching profession 
as an assistant master. In 1928 he entered Manchester College, 
Oxford, for three years’ theological training under the Principalship 
of Dr Jacks, and continued his theological studies for a further year 
as Hibbert Scholar at Marburg University. In 1933 he returned to 
Manchester College, Oxford, as Tutor and Bursar, resigning in 
1943 to become Minister of the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
Liverpool. He has also been Tutor at the Unitarian College, 
Manchester, since 1945. In 1938 he published a volume entitled 
Duty and the Will of God. 

The Trustees feel confident that, under Mr _ Garrard’s 
guidance, the Journal will maintain and extend its liberalising 
influence as a medium of free discussion in Religion, Theology and 


Philosophy. 


DOES RELIGION 
STAND TO REASON ?' 


By 
THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


IN my previous article I laid stress on the fact that the outstanding difference 
between the civilisation of our own time and of all former times is the 
greater development and influence of science. We seek the causes of the 
admitted decline in the authority of religion and we find the most important 
in the impact of modern science on the ancient theologies. I reserved, 
however, the examination of that aspect of our problem until this second 
article, because it properly forms part of the subject assigned to me now— 
which is the relation between Religion and Reason. 


I 


Science, in the first place, profoundly affected the ideas of the nature of 
the universe, and of man’s place in it, which were held at the dawn of 
history and had survived, in their main features, right down to the Middle 
Ages. The sun, the moon and the stars, and the land, the sea, and all 
that in them is, were held to have been created, once for all, substantially 
as they now ate, by the act of an omnipotent Deity. The earth on which we 
live was the centre of the whole; and on the earth stands man as the 
culmination of all creation. Elsewhere in the universe, in a localised 
Heaven, is the abode of Deity, where the souls of the righteous dwell: 
and elsewhere again—perhaps below the earth’s surface—is another region, 
where the souls of the wicked suffer the torments that they have earned. 
** Man is the measure of all things,” said Protagoras: the cosmos, although 
many times larger than the earth, is on a comparable scale, and a few thou- 
sands of our years compute its age. 

Such was the universe of Dante, Milton and Michelangelo. But our 
present picture is very different. We have discovered that the earth is not 
the centre even of its own neighbourhood: that the sun, which is the centre, 
is only one of many millions of stars in the galaxy of the Milky Way: that the 
universe consists of hundreds of millions of such galaxies, each one consisting 
of hundreds of millions of stars, any one of which may be encircled by 
planets similar to the earth. We know that the dimensions of this cosmos 


1 This article, which is the continuation of one contributed by Lord Samuel to our April 
number, is the substance of an inaugural lecture to the London School of Religion which line 
recently been established “ for the free and disciplined study of all aspects of Religion.” 

Some paragraphs in this article repeat passages from Lord Samuel’s book Belief and Action: An 
Everyday Philosophy (Cassell, 1937, also Pelican Books and Bobbs-Merrill, New York) and from 
his Creative Man and Other Addresses (Cresset Press, 1949). [Ep.]. 
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are so vast, by our standards, that the light from the most distant of those 
galaxies visible through the great new telescope in California, travelling 
at light’s velocity of rather more than ten million miles a minute, is estimated 
to have taken a period of the order of a thousand million years to reach us. 
We know also that the creation of the world as we perceive it has not been 
a single act but a process, an evolution; proceeding over a period also 
measurable only in millions of years. And we know that man is a physical 
organism, built of the same materials as the animals, one among an immense 
number—about a million—of different species, each living its own life as 
we live ours. And scientists have told us that the whole system is pre- 
carious; that our own sun, by which we live, is not immortal: under the 
laws of thermodynamics, vastly long though the period may be, ultimately 
its energies will have been diffused into space, and the earth, as we already 
see the moon, will be cold and dead. 

From this sudden overthrow of earlier conceptions, there followed, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century and since, some sweeping conclusions. 
Chemistry and physics, which had won such triumphant successes in their 
own sphere, were held to be the right guides, perhaps the only guides, to 
further discoveries: sooner or later all the processes of nature would be 
resolved into chemical reactions and electrical impulses. Materialism was 
thought to be the only true philosophy; agnosticism or atheism the only 
possible faith for reasonable men; Stoicism their only refuge in an indifferent 
and hostile universe. 

Sir James Jeans, in one of those books which influenced so wide a public, 
wrote that “‘ Man must reconcile himself to the humble position of a speck 
of dust, and adjust his views on the meaning of human life accordingly.” 
He gave to the opening chapter of one of his books the title “‘ The Dying 
Sun.” ‘‘ With universes,” he wrote, ‘‘ as with mortals, the only possible 
life is progress to the grave.” Bertrand Russell, with a similar influence in 
the philosophic world, has quoted that sentence and concurred in it: from 
such “‘ depressing conclusions,” he said, he could see no escape. 

Teaching of this kind from the leaders of thought; coincident with the 
disintegrating effect upon religion and morals of the two great wars and 
the social strains and upheavals that have become chronic; with no clear 
vision of any better future—all this has led to a mood of pessimism. The 
spirit of man in the present age has been under a grey pall of uncertainty, 
insecurity, scepticism. We have been groping bewildered in a fog of 
doubt. The arts, as always, reflect the mood of the time. In painting, 
sculpture, poetry, music, we see, here and there, strains of the irrational, 
perverse, anarchic. These are pathological symptoms in a society ill at ease. 


I 


So at least it has been until lately. But in the last few years, there have 
been signs of a change. It began in a reconsideration of the conclusions 
to be drawn from the impact of scientific discovery. 

In the first place the limitations of a mechanistic science have been 
emphasised more and more by philosophers, and are not now disputed by 
the general body of scientists. Already, the great protagonist of Darwinism 
in this country, T. H. Huxley, had always stoutly denied that he was a 
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materialist. Although many of the present generation of physicists and 
chemists are unwilling to enlarge their horizons beyond their own special 
departments, there are far fewer than there were fifty years ago who would 
assert that outside those horizons there is nothing of special value to be 
discovered. 

The whole field of mental creativity remains outside. It is hard to believe 
that the achievements of the poet, of the artist, of the scientist himself, 
are a matter only of chemical and electrical processes, self-produced. The 
evaluation of the good and the bad, the beautiful and the ugly, the noble 
and the base, is not within the province of natural science, and does not seem 
likely to be brought within it. Further, as always in the history of science 
—and it is this which constitutes its strength—theories accepted in one 
generation are reviewed in the next in the light of fresh discoveries, and if 
there is good reason for so doing, will be unhesitatingly discarded. Although 
the established laws of thermodynamics are not challenged, it is now thought 
that, in incandescent stars such as the sun, counterbalancing processes are 
at work: in particular, there may be nuclear reactions, whether in the 
splitting or in the synthesis of atoms, which would have the effect of releasing 
vast stores of energy otherwise unavailable. Still more important, physicists 
are now speaking of the creation of new particles. Such particles appear— 
from whatever matrix there may be, or, Mr. Hoyle strangely believes, 
out of nothing; and they may combine to form atoms, molecules, material 
objects, stars. If that is so—and there are cogent reasons for believing 
that it is—then there is a fundamental process, acting in the universe, of 
synthesis, of continuous creation, which may offset the process of diffusion, 
of entropy. Then the whole conception of the dying sun, of the prolonged 
tragedy of a doomed cosmos, may prove to be nothing more than a 
nightmare, due to an indigestion of scientific hypotheses insufficiently 
masticated. 

Further, it is undoubtedly true that when the ordinary man is confronted 
with the vastness of the universe as now revealed, he stands appalled: 
he has a feeling of vertigo: it is as though a chasm had opened at his feet, 
an abyss bottomless and boundless: in presence of the cold immensities of 
illimitable space, he feels himself puny, friendless and lost. Yet, from the 
stand-point of philosophy, size is not important. Our standards of measure- 
ment are arbitrary, and relative to ourselves. We are five or six feet high, 
so we consider a thousand miles a long distance, a thousandth of an inch a 
short distance. We live about sixty or seventy years, so we regard a thou- 
sand years as a long time and a second as a short time. But nature knows 
nothing of our standards of large and small, long and short. She can work 
as easily on the scale of the stars, or on the scale of the electrons, or on the 
scale of our terrestrial life which lies about midway between. And there 
is no “‘ superiority ” or “inferiority ” in one or the other. It is a kind of 
cosmic snobbery to expect us to feel ‘‘ humble ” in the presence of astro- 
nomical dimensions merely because they are big. 

But what is significant is Mind. Not humility because our planet is but 
a grain of dust, and our bodies infinitesimal in relation to the cosmic vastness, 
but rather a pride and an exaltation that our minds transcend it—this may 
justly be our demeanour. “‘ More wonderful than the heavens seen through 
a telescope is the eye and brain that seesithem.” 
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“* But what to me is Alpha Gemini? 
Why should I follow where the comets go? 
The firmament of Mind is just as high, 
And in its spaces brighter planets show 
Than any the astronomer can know, 
And secrets deeper than infinity.” 


From all this there is to be drawn one sure conclusion—that the picture 
of the universe given us by science, the factual universe that we perceive, 
physical and mental together, cannot be all that there is. It is not a closed 
system. It is not self-created. It does not explain itself. Evidently there 
must be something else. 

Ill 


We take stock, then, of the situation as it now stands. Science, which 
rightly will not accept without proof, will also not deny without disproof. 
It may be sceptical, but will not deny. There can be no disproof, and no 
denial, of the existence of elements beyond the scientific horizons. How 
such elements come to be, neither science, nor philosophy, nor yet religion, 
can tell us. On the ultimate problem—how and why anything exists at all, 
we know nothing. Theology says, ‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth”: but that sentence contradicts itself: it could not 
have been the beginning for God was already there. Science may analyse 
matter into molecules, atoms, particles, and the particles into pure energy. 
Some philosophers may treat ideas as the essence of all things. Others may 
regard life and mind as fundamental. But no one can say how it is that 
-all or any—matter, energy, ideas, life, mind, God—can exist at all. Here 
we pass beyond the range of human faculties. Imagination, speculation, 
inference, have nothing to work upon. To persist would be to waste our 
labour. We should be, as Hamlet says, 

“ fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” 

But, short of that, our thoughts may travel far. When science stops, 
philosophy and religion may goon. They may feel sure that there is much 
that is waiting to be discovered. From the known we may infer something 
of the nature of the unknown. Inference is less reliable than scientific 
proof from observation and experiment, but it need not be worthless. All 
through the ages we have often been asked to believe incredible things; 
but that, outside science, there should be nothing to be believed—that 
would be the most incredible of all. 


IV 


We come now to the essence of our problem, whether knowledge and 
guidance may reach us by direct communication from these other elements— 
transcendent and immanent—through revelation, through inspiration, 
through mystic communion. 

At once the question arises whether these are real messages, objective, 
coming from without, from the Something Else which is other than the 
world of our.normal perception. Or are they only ideas coming from 
within, nothing more than a trick of the brain? Or are some in the one 
class, some in the other? And, if so, how are we to judge which is which? 
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Everyone will allow that not all the claims to inspiration, to divine 
communion, can be admitted. It is not enough that the mystic should 
assert his own certainty. One man’s certainty is not, by itself, another 
man’s proof. 

In earlier times the seal of revelation was seen in “‘ signs and wonders,” 
in miracles. The word “ miracle,” as ordinarily used, includes at least 
four different kinds of events, and it is important to distinguish between 
them. It may mean an event which is definitely contrary to the known 
order of nature, such as one material substance being changed into another 
chemically different; or a stone statue bending its head or giving utterance 
to words. Or, secondly, it may mean an event which in appearance is 
contrary to the order of nature, but which in fact may not be so; such as 
the cure of an illness under the stress of emotion or shock, or through 
influences emanating from another person. Thirdly, an event which is 
normal in itself may be regarded as a miracle because of abnormal circum- 
stances in which it takes place; for example, the breaking of a drought 
following a prayer for rain. And fourthly, the term is used of occurrences 
which are represented as not being in the physical sphere at all, such as 
** messages from outside,” or apparitions. 

With regard to events contrary to the order of nature, anyone who 
accepts the first principles of science will need evidence that is incontro- 
vertible before he can believe as true the account of any event which purports 
to contradict those principles. As an illustration: it is stated in the Old 
Testament that, in obedience to a divine command, ‘‘ Aaron cast down 
his rod before Pharaoh, and it became a serpent.” The reader is intended: 
to believe that “a rod,” that is a piece of wood, which if examined would 
have been found to have had the ordinary qualities of wood-fibre, was 
suddenly changed into an animal’s body with the skeleton, the organs, 
the muscles and the skin of a reptile. Incontrovertible evidence that this 
actually occurred is not forthcoming. In the sacred books and saintly 
records of almost all the religions there are many accounts of miracles, more 
ot less of the same kind. These must be classed as incredible. Even if 
anyone, with excess of caution, were unwilling to allow absolute certainty 
even there, he could hardly escape this admission—that it is far more likely 
that those who have recorded physical events having happened contrary 
to the order of nature were mistaken or deceived, or that their records 
were tampered with, than that such events should have taken place. 

If it is said that the events must have been wrongly described, and that 
they are capable of some natural explanation, that is an abandonment of 
the claim that a “‘ miracle”? had occurred. The event, whatever it was, 
could no longer have any significance as a test of the supernatural authority 
of the prophet or saint in whose story it appears. 

If it is said that the events must have taken place because records, the 
historicity of which is not disputed, show that the minds and conduct of 
great numbers of people were in fact affected, it must be answered that this 
is not a proof that the phenomena, as described, actually occurred. It is a 
proof only that people, who may have been unduly credulous, believed 
that they occurred—obviously a different thing. 

If it is said, again, that the accounts, whether true or not, should be treated 
as true, because a belief in them has led to results which were beneficial, 
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such a plea—apart from the question of intellectual honesty—is again an 
abandonment of the miracle as fact. It is a surrender of the claim that the 
miracle, in itself, was proof of the divinity of the message. Evidence which 
is accepted only because it is advantageous to accept it, is no evidence. 

If it is contended that the truth of the miracles is established by the 
authority of a Church, we are led into a logical circle when we ask on what 
that authority itself is based: the authority of the Church authenticates 
the miracles, and it is the miracles that give its authority to the Church. 

We may come to the conclusion that “‘ the miraculous ”—so far as that 
term relates to occurrences contrary to the order of nature—does not help 
us when we are seeking a test that will validate the truths of particular 
revelations. Many indeed will regard it as a hindrance. In the modern 
world the clinging to miracles of this character is, without question, one 
of the chief causes of the weakened hold of the established religions. It 
alienates people of scientific mind. Where there is religious doubt, it tries 
to settle it by methods that cause greater doubt. By offering physical tests 
for spiritual things, it lowers religion to a materialistic plane. 


The craving for signs and wonders [says Dr Inge]—that broad road which 
attracts so many converts and wins so rapid a success—leads religion at last to 
its destruction, as Christ seems to have warned His own disciples, 


To quote Dr Otto, in his well-known work The Idea of the Holy: 


Here, too, as in the case of the fearful and terrible, progress to a higher stage 
of development shows the gradual elimination of . . . the miraculous; and so 
we see how, on the more enlightened levels, “‘ miracle” begins to fade away; 
how Christ is at one with Mohammed and Buddha in declining the role of mere 
wonder-worker.” 


V 
We are still left with the problem of divine communion; of the messages 
from beyond, announced by saints and mystics of every creed, all over 
the world, all through the ages. Is this akin to the normal process of the 
mind, universal and fundamental, which we call intuition ? 
Psychologists tell us that intuition is in the region of the subconscious. 


Every animal, Man included [says a contemporary writer], possesses two sets 
of mental activity: the one instinctive, automatic, innate; the other intelligent, 
plastic and acquired. These two activities are always blended. 


Intuition is, indeed, the basis of all human thought and action. The 
infant’s impulse to movement, to speech, is intuitive. Self-preservation, 
hunger, sex—all the primary impulses, are intuitive. So are the emotion 
of sympathy, which lies at the base of ethics, and the sense of beauty, from 
which springs art. The dictates of conscience are often held to be intuitive 
and sovereign—a “‘ Categorical Imperative,” prior and superior to reason. 

There had been a tendency, not long ago, among some thinkers to exalt 
intuition and to depreciate intellect. It was partly the outcome of the 
discoveries in psychology of Freud and his school. It came partly from the 
teachings in philosophy of Nietzsche, Bergson and Croce. Political move- 
ments in Germany and Italy, drawing their ideas largely from those teachings, 
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brought this tendency into the world of practical affairs, and gave it a 
powerful influence in the shaping of events. The importance it gained 
in politics conferred on the principle of intuition an added prestige. We 
saw all around what has been called “‘ the retreat from Reason.” 

But the evident mischief wrought in the practical world by those philo- 
sophies have brought them to discredit. And there is always the difficulty 
that these guides will set up one standard in one age or country, another 
standard in another; they will direct one man one way, another man the 
opposite. Intuition may inspire in Buddha a philosophy of goodness, or 
a philosophy of wickedness in Nietzsche. Conscience impelled the martyrs 
who went singing to the stake; also the inquisitors who burnt them. The 
saints felt themselves under the direct guidance of Providence: Hitler 
continually asserted the same. Mahatma Gandhi obeyed the call of duty ~ 
as he understood it: so did his assassin. It is said that the outcome will 
show which has been the authentic voice of conscience and which an impos- 
ture; but a guide is of little use if you do not know whether it is reliable 
until after the choice is made and the occasion is over. 

If reason may err—and no one denies it—so may consciente. It has 
been well said that, while we may hold it wrong for a man to act against 
his conscience, we can justly blame him for the kind of conscience that he 
has. And there is this difference between the two: when reason errs it can 
correct its mistakes through its own processes; but intuition claims finality, 
allows no appeal and admits no remedy. 

Nor is it true to say that intuition and instinct have the higher authority 
because they are original and innate. Reason also is innate. It is as integral 
a part of our nature as they. And in the end it is the more reliable. Any 
appetite can be defended as instinct, any vagary as intuition. At bottom, 
indeed, all human action springs from them. But at top, let there be reason. 
For history shows, plainly enough, that when we trust to instinct or intui- 
tion uncontrolled by reason we may rush into disaster. 

It is sometimes said that religion ought to be regarded as transcending 
reason, that to give authority to reason degrades religion. But is there 
any question of degradation? Many thinkers of deep religious feeling have 
held the opposite. 

One or two examples, out of a number that might be given, may be 
cited from English writers. 

Benjamin Whichcote, a seventeenth-century divine, summed up the 
matter well: 

I oppose not rational to spiritual [he wrote], for spiritual is most rational. 
Where reason speaks, it is the voice of our Guide; a natural voice, we cannot 
but hear; it is according to the very voice of our nature. It is also true in Religion, 
to follow God and to follow right Reason, is all one. 


Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, said the same: 

I express myself with caution lest I should be mistaken to vilify reason, which 
is indeed the only faculty we have wherewith to judge concerning anything, 
even revelation itself. 

In our own day, Dr Inge has condemned “ the notion that faith is funda- 
mentally irrational, and its dogmas exempt from being brought to the bar 
of ordinary evidence”; this, he says, “‘ entrenches superstition.” Many 
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even of the Indian thinkers recognise that intuition cannot be relied upon 
apart from reason. Sir Sarvépalli Radhakrishnan has written, 


In order to be able to say that religious experience reveals reality, in order to 
be able to transform religious certitude into logical certainty, we are obliged 
to give an intellectual account of the experience. Hindu thought has no mistrust 
of reason. There can be no final breach between the two powers of the human 


mind, reason and intuition. 
And he comes finally to the pragmatic test: 

The truths revealed in the Vedas are capable of being re-experienced on com- 
pliance with ascertained conditions. We can discriminate between the genuine 
and the spurious in religious experience, not only by means of logic, but also 


through life. By experimenting with different religious conceptions and relating 
them with the rest of our life, we can know the sound from the unsound. 


Nor is it profitable to discuss which of the two, intuition or reason, is 
“the higher.” The word has no significance in this connection. There 
seems to be no sense in saying that “‘ Reason is sovereign,” and that the 
primary instincts, which do in fact govern all human activities, are merely 
the servants of the intellect. And there is no sense equally in saying that 
“In the last resort we are bound to follow our intuitions’; chat vague 
irrational inklings, in the sphere of religious belief or of practical conduct, 
are to be listened to uncritically, regardless of the established facts of science 


or the plain lessons of experience. 


VI 
As in my previous article I will end by summarising what I have been 


saying, and some of the implications that may be drawn from it, by formu- 
lating some definite questions. 

(1) Are we to accept the main ideas of modern science as true, and frame 
our beliefs accordingly—particularly the gradual development of the 
universe, of this planet, of the various species of living creatures, and of 
man himself, as the product of an evolutionary process rather than of 
sudden creation? Are we to accept also as fact that the physical constitution 
and behaviour of things are determined by natural laws, the character of 
which we may, or may not, be able to ascertain, but which, in their operation, 
are invariable ? 

(z) Are we nevertheless justified in not accepting as final whatever 
description of those laws, and deductions from them, are at any particular 
period generally accepted by scientists? Has not history shown that such 
acceptance has often had to be revised as a consequence of later discoveries ? 

(3) May we not recognise, as a necessary starting-point in these discussions, 
that the sphere of human inquiry is wider than the sphere of natural science, 
which includes, and only purports to include, matters that may be made 
the subject of exact observation and experiment? Among such further 
subjects should we comprise the creative activities of the mind, and ethical 
and zsthetic values ? 

(4) Since the perceived universe is evidently not self-created and self- 
explanatory, are we not obliged to conclude that something else must exist; 
which also is necessarily outside the scope of science ? 

(5) Was not the general effect, in the nineteenth century, of the impact 
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of science upon civilisation depressing, tending to a pessimistic outlook; 
this being intensified, in the present century, by the experience of the two 
world wars, and by the apparent instability of the political and social frame- 
work of present civilisation ? 

(6) Are we to regard certain recent speculations in the field of astro- 
physics as important, if substantiated; namely the possibility that the 
universe is not, as it has been described, “ running down like a clock,” 
and that cosmic history is not one long drawn out tragedy ? 

(7) Is it true that the contrast in scale between men and galaxies is 
philosophically unimportant? If it had significance, would it be, not to 
diminish, but rather to exalt Mind as embodied in man, in comparison 
with the Matter of the physical cosmos ? 

(8) May not these factors lead to a reversal of the recent tendencies, and 
contribute to a revival of religion? 

(9) But would this.be conditional on a recognition by the established 
Churches, that certain conclusions of science cannot be disputed by rational 
men; and that when traditional creeds are in direct conflict with those 
conclusions, the creeds must be amended ? 

(10) Is it the case that religion, as all other activities of the human mind, 
must depend upon the interaction of reason and intuition; and that it is 
an error to regard reason as the special province of science, intuition of 
religion? Should mysticism be regarded as on the same footing as intuition ? 
And should we hold that the intellect as a faculty of man is not less divine 
than any other? If we regard the whole universe as witnessing to the glory 
of God, is there any element in it—viewing together present achievements 
and future possibilities—that is of greater glory than this human reason ? 
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RELIGION 


ANy serious attempt to study religion is bound, at an early stage, to take 
account of the fact that religion is not confined to the particular form of 
worship and belief to which we are accustomed. It is, of course, not a new 
discovery that there are many religions in the world. From the first, for 
example, the Christian Church was well aware that she was confronted by 
other faiths and other worships, and in the main the Church had a simple 
answer to the question what was their origin and their value. With the 
exception of Judaism, they were denounced as idolatry, the service of false 
gods and delusions of the devil. We may note a remarkable change in the 
attitude of intelligent Christians to the religions of the world. It is no 
longer denied that gleams of revealed truth may be found in the higher 
religions and the aim of the more enlightened missionary is to show that 
in the gospel of Christ the partial truth enshrined in the ancestral faith finds 
its completion. This change, no doubt, is largely due to the great accumula- 
tion of knowledge on the religions of mankind which has accrued from the 
researches of the science of comparative religions, from the scholarly 
investigation of the sacred books of all religions and from the sympathetic 
study of the spiritual life fostered by them. But there has been another 
factor at work. The conceptions of development and of interrelation have 
entered so deeply into our intellectual presuppositions that we are impelled 
to try to discover some connection between the various manifestations of 
the religious life and even to speak of a possible “ evolution ” of religion. 
A student who begins to grapple with the vast mass of religious pheno- 
mena is met by a question which affects not only his method of approach 
but his personal life. It would be admitted, one must think, that a certain 
objectivity is required. Our study must be scientific in the sense that we 
do not allow our prejudices, or convictions, to obscure the facts. We 
should agree that one who firmly believed all the religions of the world, 
other than his own, to be diabolical delusions and nothing more would be 
severely handicapped in his investigations. Some have held, therefore, 
that one who has no religion of his own will be the best equipped for the 
study of religion in general ; only the sceptic about all religions, it is argued, 
can be completely objective and impartial. I am persuaded that this is a 
dangerous fallacy. One who has no religious experience of his own may 
certainly make valuable contributions to anthropology on the religious side 
and to the external history of the great religions, but he will be at a disad- 
vantage when it is a question of the inner reality of any religion. When we 
set out to study the religions of mankind what is our purpose ? We want to 
understand, of course, the relation of religion to culture and the part it has 
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played in the creation and preservation of civilisations ; we want to know 
the rituals and their significance in the life of the community ; we are 
interested in the mythologies which are associated with the rituals. But is 
this all ? Surely above all we want to enter, so far as we can, into the 
spiritual life of those who practised the religion ; we want to have some 
sympathetic appreciation of the inner life of the worshippers. It would be 
a poor conception of the meaning of religion which led us to pass over the 
saints and prophets and mystics. We cannot do justice to any religion 
unless we can penetrate, by an intuitive sympathy, the experience of those 
who have exhibited its power in tht noblest form. Thus, I think, we might 
conclude that one who has known in himself the sense of sin, the need of 
redemption and the emotions of worship will be better equipped for the 
study of religion than one who has looked on religion from outside but 
never felt the power of a great spiritual tradition. 

Anyone who takes up the subject of comparative religions seriously is 
in danger of becoming confused by the number of facts to be assimilated 
and the numerous subsidiary questions which arise. It is well, therefore, 
to keep one or two problems before us which lead beyond the facts to their 
interpretation. In so far as the study of comparative religions is a part of 
the philosophy of religion, and not merely a branch of anthropology, it is 
because it may be supposed to throw some light upon the nature of religion. 
And this surely must be the main interest of the enquiry. We seek to grasp 
the essential character of the religious consciousness and its relation with 
other spiritual activities, such as art and philosophy. 

The definition of religion is notoriously difficult—indeed so far it has 
proved impossible. It would be easy to compile a hundred definitions by 
eminent authorities, none of which has satisfied anyone but its author. To 
the neophyte this may well seem a distressing paradox, for to common-sense 
it appears clear that before we can begin to talk intelligently we must know 
at least what we are talking about. Perhaps it might be said that, even if 
we can give no satisfactory definition, we recognise religion when we see 
it, just as, though it is hard to define political freedom, we know the difference 
between a free polity and a tyranny. But even this would hardly be true. 
We are not quite certain that we recognise religion when we see it. For 
example, the question whether magic is a form of religion has caused much 
difference of opinion, and one might argue for ever on the point of the 
status of the recognition of a vague uncanny power in some object 

“mana”): is it religion, or something else ? The truth is that when 
we are dealing with one of the great forms of the life of mind we never 
know precisely what we are talking about. The debate about the nature 
of philosophy is the central question in philosophy, and we learn what art 
is by sharing, according to our capacity, in the creative work of the artist. 

But this way of thinking about religion seems to beg an important ques- 
tion. It presupposes that there is a self-identical entity which is known in 
many forms, and I suppose that we should have to go further and postulate 
that there is some “law ” or “ dialectic ” of the development of this self- 
identical thing which we call “ religion.” The student who is captivated 
by the allure of philosophical neatness may easily overlook the enormous 
simplification which is implied by the assumption that there is a “ history” 
of religion as such. We ought to begin our thinking in this matter by 
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allowing the bewildering variety of the phenomena to overwhelm us. 
Take only one aspect—the objects which have been worshipped. A cata- 
logue of them would reach the dimensions of the London Telephone 
Directory. They range from small, inanimate objects, pebbles, sticks and 
bones, through animals, cats, dogs, snakes and crocodiles, to the forces of 
nature, wind, fire, the sky, to the sun and the stars, and finally to the Creator 
of all things, the impersonal Absolute, and even, it may be, to the Void. 
Who could claim that there is any obvious identity between the experience 
of the fetish-worshipper and that of St Augustine, Boehme, or the Buddha ? 
A knowledge of the facts here, as elsewhere, induces a healthy scepticism 
about facile theories of the “‘ evolution ” of religion. 

Nevertheless it is not impossible to discover some common element in 
all religions, if we look not at the beliefs and practices but at the state of 
mind of the religious persons of every kind. It may be that we shall find 
there is some kinship between the fetish worshipper and the Christian saint, 
if we consider their mental attitude. The most valuable of the proposed 
definitions of religion are those which approach it from the standpoint of 
the psychological character of the religious consciousness. All religions 
which have attained any definite form call out the energy of every aspect of 
the mind—feeling, will and intellect. When religion is, as is almost invari- 
ably the case, the core of a society, tribe, city, or nation state, it has a direct 
bearing upon conduct, moulding the will in accordance with a definite 
pattern. In the universal religions this relation to the will becomes more 
creative. In Christianity, for example, the religious inspiration of the 
individual does not serve always as a support for the behaviour which is in 
accordance with the social environment. It may urge the will to activities 
directly contrary to the supposed interest of the existing order. Only 
in the higher, universal religions, is it possible to understand such a saying 
as ‘We must obey God rather than man.” The intellectual activity in 
religion gives rise to beliefs and creeds. In some rudimentary state, it is 
present at every level of religion, except perhaps the lowest. The thesis of 
Benedette Croce, that religion is imperfect philosophy which “ explains ” 
the universe in myths, is certainly not satisfactory as a complete account, 
but it has this element of truth—that religion, at least in most of its phases, 
is an attempt to “‘ make sense ” of the world and of human life. 

If we are in search of some characteristic which is present in every form 
of religion, we should expect to find it in “‘ feeling,” by which we mean some 
undifferentiated state which is predominantly emotional. The baby “ feels ” 
the world long before he thinks about it, or wills to change it. He starts 
with an emotional attitude. So it may be with the infancy of the race. 
No doubt, the potentiality of thought and will are implicit in the baby’s 
experience, they are there in germ, and so it must be in the case of primitive 
man, but feeling is the primary experience. Thus we may conclude that 
an account of the nature of religion which places feeling at the root is likely 
to be correct. The famous definition of Schleiermacher “‘ Religion is a 
feeling of absolute dependence ”’ has lost favour along with the rest of his 
theology, but for no good reason except that it is falsely imagined to be 
inconsistent with belief either in reason or revelation. In the sense of 
dependence we have the one quality which exists in every religious experi- 
ence. Professor Bultmann in his important essay on the “ Demythologising 
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of the Gospel” has pointed out that the one idea implicit in every mytho- 
logical system is that man is dependent upon some power which is totally 
beyond his control. The no less famous phrase of Rudolf Otto—‘ the 
sense of the numinous ”—is not an alternative to Schleiermacher’s “ feeling 
of dependence,” it is an elaboration. There may be a feeling of dependence 
which is not religious. It is possible, for example, to have a deep feeling 
of one’s utter dependence upon circumstances, or upon the order of the 
world regarded as a lifeless mechanism. Such a feeling would not be 
religious, because the individual who had this sense of dependence would 
still regard himself as of greater value than that on which he depended. 
He would have no awe or reverence for it. Only a madman would worship 
a machine. The sense of the numinous is closely connected with the 
emotion of fear, but is not identical with it. The feeling of mere terror 
has a paralysing effect on those who are subject to it, but this could not be 
said to be the characteristic of religion, which has, on the contrary, been 
the source of energy and activity. Mere terror, again, leads to nothing but 
hatred of the person or object feared and to an impulse to flee from the 
presence of the menace., As Otto has insisted, the effect of the numinous 
on the minds of men is quite different from this. Though it inspires a 
feeling of fear and trembling which may be overwhelming, it exercises a 
fascination which draws the quaking worshipper towards itself. The sense 
of the numinous is a fear which does not repel but attracts. Thus it would 
seem that, from the beginning, there is a germ of hope and love in the 
religious experience, even in its crudest and most rudimentary forms. 
Probably we should be best able to trace the course of religious development 
if we could follow the clue of the transformation of the sense of the numinous 
and observe how the qualities of hope and love emerge and dominate the 
religious experience in its higher forms. In this way we should never lose 
sight of the fact that there is a real continuity in the history of religion, so 
that it is not nonsense to talk about religion in general, but at the same time 
we should give full recognition to the profound gulf which separates the 
higher ranges of religion from the primitive. 

We should be mistaken if we thought that there was an easy method to 
pursue, and it is only too tempting to imagine that a formula or a schematic 
arrangement of data gives us much insight into the living substance of 
religion. Nevertheless it is important to notice the crucial significance of 
the emergence of the ethical and metaphysical interests in religion. We who 
inherit the Christian tradition and the Hebrew Scriptures are in a position 
to study the transformation of the idea of holiness in its most striking 
manifestation. The Old Testament can be a kind of text-book of the 
history of religion, for we find in it relics of the primitive conceptions of 
the holy and of later while, in the writings of the Prophets, we have the 
utterances of the men who established the inherent connection between 
holiness and righteousness. If we could understand how the passage from 
tabu to ethical Monotheism took place we should have gained real insight 
into the nature of religion. 

In the study of comparative religions much attention has been given to 
the development of the idea of God and to the causes which may have led 
to the belief in one God. In this connection the work of the critical intelli- 
gence has rightly been stressed and we should miss a vital factor if we did 
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not recognise that the sceptic and the heretic have played an important part 
in the upward movement of religion. Those who reject the accepted beliefs 
about the nature of the divine have often acted as purifying agents, preparing 
the way for a nobler faith. The observation may throw some light on the 
present situation. There is no reason to suppose that the critic and the 
sceptic may not be doing the same service to religion now. They are 
gadflies, or goads, to keep our minds awake and to urge us to a fuller and 
inore spiritual belief in God. Though, however, the work of the intellect 
in the development of the idea of God cannot be denied, I think it would 
be a mistake to regard the whole process as the dialectical development of 
an idea. The matter is much more complex than that : the spiritualising 
and refinement of the conception of God springs from the religious con- 
sciousness itself. The sense of the numinous, we might say, discovers the 
true nature of the object as it exercises itself. And here, of course, two ways 
of representing the facts offer themselves. If we take an agnostic view of 
religion, we should say, I suppose, that the sense of the numinous creates 
its objects, but if we hold that religion is grounded in Reality, we should 
say that the Divine Being disclosed Himself to the worshipping spirit “ in 
divers parts and in divers manners.””—revealing Himself through an experi- 
ence which grows and deepens through the centuries. Thus the study of 
the history of religion brings us face to face with a problem, that of the 
meaning of Revelation, which must be handed over to the Philosophy of 
Religion and Theology, but the problem has been put into a wider setting 
and has been, to some extent, changed. The older discussions of theologians 
about the nature and evidences of Revelation must appear to be in need of 


. revision in the light of our knowledge of the phenomena. 


This by a natural transition leads on to the second of the great questions 
which, I suggest, might give direction and coherence to our reading. 
Comparative study of religions impresses upon us the continuing life of 
religion in the experience of humanity. We cannot help asking ourselves 
whether we can gather any hints from the fact concerning the probable 
future of religion. To some thinkers the lesson of the past is that religion 
has no future ; that its long history is entering upon its final phase, which 
will usher in the non-religious enlightenment, all illusions left behind. Such 
opinions are the result of some preconceived theory rather than of an 
objective survey of the facts. On that basis it would be more plausible to 
conclude that the religious impulse and experience will persist, but that 
there will be great changes in their form and expression corresponding to 
the radical alteration in culture. One of the obvious suggestions is that 
there will be a drawing together of the great religions and that there will 
emerge a world-religion. 

The idea of one religion for the whole of the human race is, of course, 
no new thing. Christianity has always claimed to be the true religion and, 
therefore, by right the religion of all men. Something of the same claim is 
made on behalf of Buddhism and Islam. The modern type of aspiration 
towards a world-religion differs from the older kind in that it does not 
regard any religion as having reached its final formulation. Development 
is not finished and no faith remains fixed and static. Will then a world- 
religion evolve out of the convergence of the great religions ? The some- 
what naive proposal that a world-religion should be constructed out of 
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“all that is best ” in the existing faiths will not appeal to anyone who has 
an acquaintance with the history of religion. Can we, however, discern 
so much that is common to all spiritual experience that we may confidently 
look forward to theultimate emergence of one religion which will sum up 
the permanent truth in all the historical creeds ? The resemblances between 
the spiritual teaching of the saints of all religions are undeniable. They lie 
almost entirely in the spheres of ethics and of mystical devotion. But a 
closer view engenders doubt whether the differences are not, in the end, 
more profound than the analogies. For example, the contrast between the 
view of reality and of life assumed in Buddhism and that implicit in Chris- 
tianity goes very deep. How can a life-affirming and a life-denying gospel 
be reconciled ? No less fundamental is the difference between Hindu 
Pantheism and Christian Monotheism. I must not argue this point further. 
I dwell upon it simply to urge that it is one of the issues which our study 
should help us to approach intelligently. The science of Comparative 
Religions has much that is interesting to tell us about the lower and primitive 
stages of religion, but surely its most vital task is the subtle and difficult one 
of penetrating to the inner meaning and spirit of the great religions. 

Rudolf Otto, in his essay on “‘ A Universal Religion,” said, ‘‘ No religion 
should die before it has had-the opportunity of uttering its last and most 
profound word.” This might be the text of a discourse, except that no one 
is able to write it. The words might at least be a guide in our studies of the 
higher religions and would preserve us from such preoccupation with the 
details and defects of a religion that we overlook its real significance. We 
should always be asking, What is its “last and most profound word ” ? 
And it will do us no harm if we ask the question of our own religion. But 
in asking this question let us note that Otto seems to beg an important 
question. He assumes that each religion has still a more profound word 
to speak. We must not lose sight of the possibility that a religion may 
have already uttered its final word and have nothing more to say. 
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THE CASE OF SIMONE WEIL 


By 
MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 
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For contemporary Christian thinking the case of Simone Weil is crucial. 
It poses the crucial conflict between what Berdyaev has called a Christianity 
of ‘mystical anarchism” and that of orthodox, dogmatic Church- 
Christianity. Here, in our own age and before our eyes is the case of a 
Christ-centred sanctity stemming from a personal encounter. with Christ 
which, like that of St Joan of Arc, the Church seems constrained to condemn. 

Simone Weil’s unique blend of scholarship and sanctity, her rare devotion, 
‘* not only in lip but in life,” to Christ, her profoundly personal and philo- 
sophic mysticism, her ‘threshold’ Christianity halting at and therefore 
challenging institutional Christianity have promoted a vogue in France 
which is rapidly spreading to England where, as yet, her life and thought 
are acclaimed by the most orthodox of British Christians. But, in France, 
a reaction has already begun. Catholic orthodoxy has scented heresy and, 
in the X VIIth issue of Dien Vivant, the editor, M. Marcel Moré, has launched 
a trenchant attack upon what he diagnoses as her ‘“‘ pseudo-Catholicism ” 
and Catharist and other heresies. There can be little doubt that this orthodox 
reaction will also, in due course, cross the Channel. The stage is thus set for 
the re-enaction of a St Joan drama. The faggots are gathering; the 
inquisitional court is sitting. Will Britain again abet the burning ? 

The salient features of the life and thought of Simone Weil are now well 
known. They have been stated in recent articles in the Dublin Review by 
Mr Stanley Godman and the Frontier by Fr Jarrett-Kerr; they need only to 
be briefly recapitulated here. Jewish by race, bourgeois in class and 
comfortable in circumstance, her educational environment was cultured, 
liberal and agnostic. Against that environment she reacted violently in 
almost every particular. After a brilliant academic career at Paris where she 
was deeply influenced by Alain, she became a teacher. But, imbued from 
childhood with a compulsive sympathy with the misery of the very poor, 
she set herself, in every possible way, to share their lot—a course which 
she continued unflinchingly throughout her brief life. 

At first she limited her means to that of the unemployment dole, later 
to that of the basic French war-ration. She shared the grinding labours 
and hardship of the poor in person, labouring with them on the roads, in 
factories, on farms and in vineyards. In the Spanish War she served in the 
Communist ranks rather from zeal to share the lot of the wretched than 
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from political bias. During the World War and the German occupation 
of France she worked for the cause of French Resistance under M. Maurice 
Schumann although her too-obvious racial type denied her the privilege 
which she coveted of being parachuted into occupied France. Her self- 
inflicted austerities undermined her health and, in 1943, she died, alone to 
the last, in Kent at the age of thirty-four. 

Her religion was, at heart, profoundly mystical and, in its intellectual 
formulation, extremely personal, idiosyncratic and heterodox. It was, in 
reality, what might be termed the religion of Love. It became consciously 
Christian when, in the course of various experiences, in particular the recita- 
tion of George Herbert’s poem, ‘‘ Love bade me welcome,” and of the 
Paternoster in Greek and listening to Gregorian music, she learned to 
identify Love with Christ. Of the first of these experiences she wrote that 
** Christ Himself came down and took me.” But, for her, Love had always 
connoted the suffering and sacrificial love of St Paul’s pan. In this sense 
at least she was, and knew that she was, an anima naturaliter Christiana. 
That she lived out that love to the utmost and to the end is incontrovertible. 

But the love which thus led her to Christ precluded her from the orthodox 
Catholic Church. She became very intimate with two remarkable French 
Catholics—Fr Perrin, who edited her letters to him under the title of 
Attente de Dieu, and the distinguished French Catholic writer and farmer, 
Gustav Thibon, who employed her on his farm and edited some of the 
pensées contained in the voluminous cahiers which she entrusted to him under 
the title of La Pesanteur et la Grace. With Fr Perrin in particular she discussed 
the question of her baptism and reception into the Catholic Church 
exhaustively and at length. She elected to remain on the “ threshold ” 
of the Church first because she preferred her own inner integrity and 
response to what she believed to be the call of Christ to the authority of 
the Church; second, because she believed that her divinely-appointed lot 
and task was with the unhappy multitude of unbelievers and excommunicate ; 
and third, because she could not reconcile either the anathema sit, the 
exclusive dogmatism or the totalitarian patriotism of the historic Church 
with her knowledge of Christ. Therefore, although she had a profound 
veneration for the Sacraments, she never partook of them in the flesh and 
although she was, as she said, ready, if need be, to die for the Church she 
could not live within her fold. She died, as she had lived, unbaptised and 
without the “consolations of the Church.” 

Such were her faith and life. She seems to have had no difficulty in recon- 
ciling that faith with the orthodox Christian creed. She did not flinch from, 
she rather embraced, the “ scandal of particularity ” upon which it pivots. 
Her theology is equally personal but often eccentric. She sought and found 
the spirit of Christ-Love of which she was so sure in the whole range of 
her life-experience, in Greek philosophy and particularly that of Plato, in 
the I/iad and Greek drama, in the Bhagavad-Gita and the Upanishads, in the 
“beauty of the world” and even in honest atheism. The suffering and 
sacrifice of the Cross seem to have meant much more to her, even to the 
point of “dolorism,” than the joys of the Resurrection and Pentecost. 
She believed that the Sacraments should be denied to none save those who 
attacked the Church in her rdle as guardian of collective dogma. She 
abhorred both the Jewish religion and the Roman polity and, in a brilliant 
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but unorthodox survey of pre-Christian history, found the tracks of Christ 
rather in the Hamitic (Egyptian, Sumerian, Phoenician and Pelasgian) than 
in the Semitic tradition and rather in the Greek Logos than the Hebrew 
Memra. She saw this “hidden wisdom” of “‘/’identificationde lame a 
Dien par la charité” in the Druidic and Celtic tradition also and believed 
that it too was Hamitic in type. In the Albigensian wars she saw the revival 
of the same perennial conflict between the “ spirit of Ham” and that of 
Japhet. Her conception of Christianity may thus be said to have been 
rather Celtic than Latin in type. She believed that, in order to speak to 
the modern world, Catholic religion needed a “ philosophic purging ” 
and the established Church, allied to “‘the kingdoms of the world,” a 
complete change of front. 

Such opinions as these seem to be purely personal and apart from her 
essential orthodoxy. They are stated with characteristic candour and an 
almost naive insouciance as though she did not consider such speculations 
as being within the scope of an essential orthodoxy or necessary to salvation. 
They are emphatically her own and without deference to those of the 
established Church. They are therefore a happy hunting ground for 
heresy for the philosopher, historian and psychologist no less than for 
the orthodox theologian. 

Simone Weil’s approach to Christianity is equally personal. It -cul- 
minated, as has been seen, in what she believed to be a personal encounter 
with Christ. But that encounter had been preceded and prepared by her 
own inborn and very personal life-attitude, by a natural and intense sense 
of charity and compassion, a rigorous integrity of mind and heart, a desire 
for self-surrender and suffering, a passion for truth and beauty which had, 
for her, the force of a “ categorical imperative.” All these were facets of 
a single Love or charity to which she was, by nature, wholly devoted. 
She had long been in love with this Love before, in Christ, it found a name, 
personality and particularity and, in an essential Christianity, an articulated 
form. Her encounter with Christ was, as she emphatically affirmed, 
unmediated ; it was an immediate and total response to a call she had always 
heard but could then locate—“‘ Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden... .” It was a love-encounter. She came to it by the strait 
way of charity, compassion, integrity and vicarious suffering but also by the 
no less strait way of what she called “ attente de Dieu,” a single-pointed, 
self-obliterating contemplation of God and her neighbour. For her such 
an attente is both critical and creative. It inevitably reveals the same 
“* categorical imperative,” for the truly attentive soul is confronted with a 
decision and command which permit no compromise. And such a love- 
attente calls to life that which, in its object, had seemed non-existent to the 
subject. 

It is, in fact, for Simone Weil, this a//ente which can alone make straight 
the way, by this rigorous personal integrity, for the crucial encounter with 
Christ. So far the effort is personal and subjective and can be accounted 
for, in her own case, by her own natural propensities. But it is essential 
for a just estimate of her case to observe that, in the first place, this effort 
of attente is one, not of self-aggrandisement, but of self-annihilation, of, as 
she terms it, “‘ de-creation,”’ and, in the second place, that, from the instant 
of that encounter, the “‘ upward anguish” becomes a down-falling grace 
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and the subjective integrity an objective constraint leading the soul whither 
she would not. “God rewards her,” she writes, ‘‘ by submitting her to 
a rigorous constraint in mathematical proportion to that attention and that 
love.” Only by the strait way of such a rigorous personal integrity and 
self-denial or ‘‘ de-creation ” can she encounter the real Christ. But, that 
meeting made, it is Christ (or Love) and no longer herself who constrains 
and controls. It is in the assurance of this personal experience that she 
repudiates human direction and mediation. ‘“‘ As for the spiritual direction 
of my soul,” she writes to Fr Perrin, “‘I believe that God Himself has 
taken it in hand and will see to it.” 

It is manifest that such a faith and attitude must be offensive to “ organised, 
dogmatic Christianity ” and, in its name, M. Marcel Moré has not been 
slow to hunt down her heresies. He accuses her of, in general, ‘‘ pseudo- 
Catholicism ” and even of bad faith and, primarily and in particular, of 
the Marcionite, Manichean and Catharist heresies. He questions her 
claim (like that of St Joan) to personal divine encounters and communica- 
tions. He suggests that the love which so evidently ruled her life was, 
in fact, Platonic and pagan rather than Christian; he detects a Manichzan 
life-denial in her life and faith, in her concept of “‘ grace ” a meaning which 
is ‘*not*only not Christian but contrary to it,” in her “‘ esoteric conception 
of the sacraments ” complete disaccord with the doctrine of the Church. 
He suspects her recognition of the Christ-Spirit in pre- or non-Christian 
sources as a “ very dangerous syncretism ” and finds her guilty of confusing 
the domain of the religious with that of the esthetic in her avowed faith 
that “‘ beauty has the sole right to our love.” 

But the crux of M. Moré’s indictment is the fact that, apart from her 
fundamental Christian faith, she neither could nor would submit her own 
judgement and integrity to that of the established Church and was therefore 
(as her judges said also of St Joan) guilty of the sin of pride and “ inspirée 
par un démon intérieur.”” This indictment is extended to include what is 
suggested to have been the culpable credulity of Fr Perrin and the mis- 
handling, as regards both chronology and selection, of the material con- 
tained in Simone Weil’s cahiers edited by Gustav Thibon in La Pesanteur 
et la Grace. He challenges the latter to publish the remainder of these 
cabiers and suggests that such a publication will finally expose the ‘‘ pseudo- 
Catholicism ” and heresies of their author. 

Thus the hunt is up with a vengeance and the case of Simone Weil, stated 
on both sides with Gallic lucidity, seems set to become a cause célébre for 
contemporary Christianity. We are not here concerned with the purely 
theological case but rather with that of the conflict between two contrary 
attitudes towards Christianity, the Church and life. For those who assume 
that a sound theology is essential for salvation the most cursory scrutiny 
of her expressed, and often very contradictory, opinions offers abundant 
cause for condemnation by any court of ecclesiastical inquisition. But 
Simone Weil, never having crossed the threshold of the Church, is subject 
to neither her excommunication nor her canonisation. And, for the purpose 
of such a simplification, the publication of further material is beside the 
point. The real and relevant issue for religion (rather than theology) and 
life is on a different and deeper level. It is, in truth, that of the conflict, 
focussed here to a burning point, between the totalitarian and the libertarian 
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life-attitudes of which, on the one hand, M. Moré, and, on the other, 
Simone Weil are types and protagonists. 

In order to precipitate that real issue the irrelevant must be discarded. 
There is no good reason to doubt the good faith, sincerity, devotion to 
Christ or essential Christianity of either of these adversaries. M. Moré’s 
orthodoxy may be assumed and there is nothing in the writings of Simone 
Weil to justify the inference that she did not come to a full faith in a full 
Incarnational Christianity and the traditional Christian creed. And, by the 
Christian criterion—‘ by their fruits ye shall know them ”—there are 
few fully orthodox Christians whose lives have so wholly vindicated their 
faith. And Simone Weil, no less than M. Moré, believed in the Holy and 
Catholic Church. It is not with regard to these deep dogmas that, in the 
main, they differ but as to their interpretation. It is of heresy of the mind, 
not of the heart, that Simone Weil is chiefly accused. Her heart was, most 
clearly, with Christ. But her mind was not with the established Church. 
That is her real and unforgiveable offence for critics such as M. Moré. 
We thus come to the crux of the question—the conflicting concepts of the 
Church (and so of life) which this controversy exposes. 

For Christians of M. Moré’s persuasion (as fervent, sincere and, to-day, 
influential and powerful in Anglican as in Roman “ Catholic ” circles) the 
established Catholic Church is absolute, infallible and, indeed, herself 
divine. She is the “‘ extension of the Incarnation ”’; she alone contains and 
may dispense or interpret Christ and his Gospel and grace. She has the 
“ power of the keys ”; therefore no soul may encounter Christ (as Simone 
Weil said that she did) save in and through her and all private judgement 
and personal integrity are subject to her judgement. This Church “ has 
all the answers.” Therefore the claim of Simone Weil (like that of St Joan) 
to personal and immediate divine encounters and illuminations is the funda- 
mental heresy and unpardonable sin of pride against the authority, of 
neither Christ nor the Universal Church, but of this particular historic 
Church. And, in the last resort, this claim to divine status and authority 
rests upon this Church’s own ipse dixit. For her claim to Scriptural 
authority, if subjected to private judgement, must remain dubious. Here, 
too, the faithful child of the Church must submit his private to her public 
judgement. 

For this concept of the Church heresy of mind is a sin at least as deadly 
and damnable as that of heresy of the heart. For this Church claims total 
jurisdiction over the total person and to dictate, not only fundamental 
faith, but also personal opinion as to its meaning for life. Such, stripped to 
its elements, is the ‘‘ Catholic” case. For those who hold it nothing less 
than total submission of, if need be, all private judgement can properly be 
called Christian. For to admit private judgement at any point of this 
interlocking totality is to imperil the whole. Given its initial dogma it is 
a singularly logical and (particularly for the modern ‘‘ mind at the end of 
its tether”) satisfying system of intellectual, moral and spiritual security 
which, moreover, secures the collective even though at the cost of individual 
rights and integrity, effectually defends the central faith with such impreg- 
nable outworks and fosters sanctity. 

The affinity of this totalitarian “‘ Catholic” concept of the Church with 
the Communist conception of the State is manifest. This is, in fact, 
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the basic pattern of all totalitarian ideology, whatever its complexion. In 
every case truth is that which the Church, Party or Dictator declare; there 
is no ultimate difference between the ‘‘ Catholic” claim that the Church 
“has all the answers ” and the political claim that ‘* Mussolini (or Hitler 
or Stalin) is always right.” For all totalitarianism private judgement is 
the supreme heresy; the heresies of a Simone Weil are on a par with the 
“* deviations ” from the “ party line ” of a Trotsky ora Tito. For ecclesiasti- 
cal totalitarianism Simone Weil is “not a Christian”; for its political 
counterpart Tito is “‘ not a Communist.” 

This totalitarian faith or life-attitude is founded on a dogma which, like 
that of the absolute authority of the Church, cannot be demonstrated. 
It is itself an act of faith. And, for that fundamental faith, apart from the 
personality bestowed by membership of Church or Party, man is not a 
person. Personal reality and integrity are therefore, like truth itself, mere 
bourgeois illusions for this ideology. They derive from and are dispensed 
(as the “‘ Catholic”? Church claims to dispense truth, grace and salvation) 
by the parental Party. It is a fundamental faith which now dominates half 
our world and the “ Catholic” concept of the Church which condemns 
such as Simone Weil is a species of that single genus. Indeed, as she saw 
and said, the totalitarian State is but the Church, in its latter totalitarian 
form, writ large. 

The alternative to this totalitarian life-attitude is not, for Simone Weil, 
that of mere individualism. Her attitude is, in reality, at the farthest remove 
from that doctrine. For her the call and claims of the community, of 
collective man in his misery, are paramount. She sought a community, 
a Church and a catholicity which, so she believed, the established Church 
did not achieve. She found that Church wanting, not because it was 
catholic, but because it was not nearly catholic enough. For her the 
catholicity and charity of Christ (who was Love) was, and that of his 
Church should be, as wide as the world. And, for her, the realm of mind 
was included in such a catholicity. 

For Simone Weil the only real heresy was the heresy of the heart. Where 
faith, heart or love-knowledge are concerned she is wholly orthodox; 
for her that love-knowledge was crystallised in the Christian creed which, 
in its essentials, she does not question. For her, when the heart is fixed 
and right the free faculties—free in the orbit of that central obedience— 
may play freely and with delight in a dance of difference, of the Many in 
the One, in which she and, so she deemed, God delighted. Here, for her 
and her kin in spirit, in that inmost, eternal realm of love-knowledge and 
orthodoxy, is the true Catholic Church and creed. All that is without 
that “‘ Holy of holies,” the realm of mind and opinion, of time, of history, 
of the all-too-human, of mutability and mortality, of the historic Church, 
may be holy places but there the writs of ‘‘ orthodoxy ” and “ heresy ” 
no longer run. 

For such a concept of Christianity the historic Church, though guardian 
of the Gospel, moves upon the plane of the relative, the human, the fallible. 
It is an inevitably distorting medium through which that eternal Word is 
refracted in time, human nature and history. The collectivity of the Church 
does not diminish that fallibility; it enhances it. As the human home of 
that Word she claims the loyalty and love of all lovers of Christ—but as 
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mother and mentor, not as dictator or director. Her concern, like that of all 
wise mothers, is with the orthodoxy, the rightness or righteousness of the 
. heart and, like a wise mother, if her children are right at heart, she will 
let them be themselves and think their own thoughts. She is mother, 
not matriarch. 

For such a view private judgement and personal integrity are not subject 
to total or perpetual ecclesiastical control; they are, ultimately, subject 
to the law of Love alone. That does not spell antinomianism or indiscipline 
but rather a Law more exacting and a discipline more austere. The term 
“* private judgement ” misrepresents this attitude. For, in the first place, 
as Simone Weil has said, this integrity is a pure “ attente,” a steadfast and 
single contemplation of that which is not self which she likens to the 
scholar’s concentration rather than a judging and, in the second place, 
when, in such an “‘ attente”, souls encounter Christ (incarnate Love) they 
do not judge; they are judged. They hear and they obey. That integrity 
leads them to him; to him it is surrendered—but to him alone. It may 
indeed best be compared with a good woman’s virginity which she will 
render to Love—but to no other. 

Such an attitude (to which only bigotry can deny the name of Christian) 
for which the concepts of Church and catholicity are, in fact, more rather 
than less central and sacred, may, in contrast to the totalitarian, be described 
as libertarian or, in Berdyaev’s phrase, ‘‘ mystical anarchism.” It professes 
servitude towards the God Who is Love in the realm of the eternal or 
“ metahistorical ” and a God-given freedom in that of time and history. 
- It is mystical in that it is centred in an immediate and mystical or hidden 
heart-encounter with Love—a mysticism which, in some measure, all 
men of good will know. It is anarchic in that it denies any ultimate law or 
authority in life (like St Augustine) other than that of this Love—a discipline 
which, again, all men of good will, in their degree, know and respect. 
And, like its totalitarian alternative, this faith is founded upon a logically 
unprovable dogma which is itself an initial act of faith—the dogma that, 
in the end (as Robert Browning wrote) only the “‘ soul and God stand sure,” 
that the human person and his freedom under God are real. 

The case of Simone Weil thus poses the contemporary conflict between 
a totalitarian and a libertarian life-view in its most intense, because most 
profoundly religious, form. Here are the contraries upon which our world 
is crucified. But, in this Christian context, they are not only more intense, 
they are also in a field of force where their co-ordination is most possible. 
For a full and global Christianity since, in its plenitude, it contains these 
contraries, transcends them both. For that full faith the integrity of the 
person and that of the Body of Christ, the collective community or Church, 
are equally valid and inviolable. They are, or should be, complementary, 


fulfilling each other. Thus the soul reborn into the Community of Christ » 


loses her self, her integrity, indeed but only to find them again reborn, 
intact and fulfilled; she remains “‘ diverse ”” but she is also a ‘‘ member ” 
of that Body. 

It is thus Christianity itself which, in reality, ‘“‘ has all the answers.” 
The solution to the dilemma which the case of Simone Weil seems to 
present is to be found in the inexhaustible treasury of Christian truth itself. 
Perhaps, so Christians will believe, it is there only that it is to be found. 
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There is the measure of the cruciality and challenge of this case for modern 
man in general and for Christians in particular. It is the challenge to a 
re-vision of the right relation of the person to the Party, of the Christian 
to the Church. 

If our contemporary Christianity can find the answer to that question 
it will again have a gospel to give to the world. If it cannot the established 
Church will still further alienate a multitude of potential Christians returning 
(for the tide is everywhere on the turn) from agnosticism, materialism or 
indifference to faith in the essential Christian creed but unable, like Milton, to 
“subscribe (themselves) slave,” remaining, like Simone Weil, on the 
threshold of the Church. For the common man (to whom Christ came), 
if not for the “‘ Catholic ” Church, this woman was a saint. She saw the 
crying need for a “‘ new sanctity ” and sacrificed herself to show the way 
to it. And more, she was a martyr whose whole life and death witnessed 
to the faith which she professed. Her witness was, moreover, of a kind 
peculiarly apposite for the modern mood and need. There is no public 
example of Christianity in action in our day more calculated to reconcile 
the modern honest sceptic to a faith everywhere suspect and challenged. 
For hers is a conception of what Christianity really means which embraces 
scholar and simpleton, mystic and man of the world, traditionalist and 
utopian, realist and visionary, artist and man of action, where the integrity 
of science finds a religious force and sanction and that passion for social 
justice which animates the Communist half-world becomes once again a 
primary Christian virtue. 

Here too is a conception of Christianity which, while faithful to its 
traditional deposit of faith, includes all mankind and history, the wisdom 
of all ages and of both East and West, the “‘ good pagan ” as well as the 
good Christian in the scope of a discriminating yet universal charity and 
catholicity and will not limit the Spirit and work of Christ within the pale 
of orthodox theology or professing Christianity. It is a Christian catholicity 
with therefore a particular relevance for an age in which East and West 
are again at odds and only a universal faith can make one. 

In all these respects the Christian witness of Simone Weil seems, on the 
face of it, a God-send to a Christianity sorely discredited and lacking in 
saints and martyrs who can speak to the condition of modern man. If 
established Christianity accepts her there will be very many to follow her 
lead. If it excommunicates her there will be many more who will prefer 
to remain with her beyond the threshold of the Church which condemns 
her. Such considerations are clearly far from decisive in such a case but 
they underiine its cruciality for, primarily, our Christianity and, secondarily, 
our modern predicament. As our Christianity judges such as Simone Weil 


so it will be judged. 
MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO 
ECONOMICS 


By 
SIR WILFRID GARRETT 


One time H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories 


ul 
Dur ING his masterly incursion into the economics of the Cotton Industry, 
during the years of the great slump, Lord Keynes faced an audience in the 
Manchester Town Hall and said, “ I feel myself here to-day in a very delicate 
and unenviable position. Iam nota cotton man . . . I have nothing novel 
or sensational to propound to you. I am just an individual...” In 


much the same way I have to confess that Iam not an economist. My life’s 
work has been spent in the factories of our country ; I can claim only to 
have intimate knowledge of all kinds of people from directors to floor 
cleaners, and for this reason my chief interest in economics is to learn how 
economic decisions affect the well-being of these men and women who are 
samples of the population of the world. As a result of this experience I am 
convinced that the crisis in society and in industry to-day is fundamentally 


a crisis of men. We must make every effort to view our social activities as 
the maintenance of a contact between man and man and not as the inter- 
connection of one impersonal economic unit with another impersonal 
economic unit. Such an attitude very nearly resembles the Christian 
emphasis upon the value of personality. Furthermore, Industry cannot 
solve its own problems unless other forces in society are also working in 
the right direction, and, conversely, society cannot solve its problems unless 
Industry plays its part in that solution. We are thus presented with the 
crucial conviction that in industry and in society there is an inseparable 
creative dependence of men on one another ; managers, technicians, workers 
and consumers must think of themselves not as in opposition but as necessary 
to each other. For the realisation of such a belief I can see no other way 
than the fuller adoption of the Christian way of life both in society and in 
Industry. It is, therefore, necessary to set out three general observations 
covering the relation of Christianity and economics : 

I am sure there is no such thing as “‘ Christian Economics.” Economics 
is a sphere of knowledge in which the economist tries to observe and define 
the principles on which wealth is produced and distributed. It observes 
facts and analyses tendencies, and as such is neither Christian nor non- 
Christian in itself. The individual Christian can, perhaps ought to, make 
certain distinctive comments on the subject-matter of economics and the 
work of the economist. These might include such considerations as the 
following :— 

(a) From a Christian standpoint the economist has a duty to society to 
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be honest and, so far as he is able, unprejudiced ; he ought not to allow 
himself to become the tool of the politicians. Since he is dealing with 
matters which affect the happiness and prosperity of human beings, he is, 
therefore, under an obligation not to allow his findings to be twisted to fit 
a political argument. 

(4) In observing the way in which mankind produces and distributes 
wealth, the Christian may think that mankind has been guilty of injustice. 
He may think it unjust that a manufacturer can make large profits from the 
work of his employees, or conversely that a nationalised industry tends to 
be impersonal and that it inhibits the full and free expression of a worker’s 
humanity. Furthermore, if he arrives at these opinions because of his 
Christian convictions, then he should state them publicly. In brief, the 
economist determines facts ; the Christian, in common with members of 
other interested groups, is free to comment upon them from his own 
standpoint. 

(c) The Christian is concerned, not only with the things which people 
do but also with the reasons for which they do them. Amongst other 
things, he would say first that man is sinful (é.e. that he does not always do 
the right thing) ; second, that all work is sanctified by God ; third, that 
all material goods are held in trust from God and must be used as though 
they were his. 

These three considerations may help us to determine the attitude of 
Christians towards human activity in that sphere which is the concern of the 
economist. But before we pursue these implications we must look at the 
matter from the historical angle. 

II 

A remarkable historic fact that has a bearing on our theme is the way in 
which the method of controlling industry has turned full circle since 
medieval days. Professor Tawney points out in his Re/igion and the Rise of 
Capitalism that in the days of the Gilds we had control of wages, movement 
of labour, entry into trade, dealings in grain and wool, foreign exchange 
business, and rates of interest, all controlled, partly by statute but mainly 
by administrative action of Council. As the Gilds also accepted responsi- 
bility for the quality of their product they had to have full control even over 
such details as night work, and within the towns constituted a “ closed 
shop.” How modern all this reads ; but the great difference is that in those 
days the Church had its distinct say. The idea of a “‘ Church” civilisation 
was generally accepted ; one in which all departments of life, the state, 
education, science, law, commerce and industry were to be regulated in 
accordance with the law of God. 

Then came swift changes with the broadening of commercial enterprises 
and the inevitable growth of capitalism. As England assumed the lead in 
commerce so she also adopted these new ideas. These included the spread 
of the Machiavellian argument that there was one rule for business and 
another for private life and, as Professor Tawney points out, this must lead 
to an orgy of unscrupulousness, Yet in the ever-widening new world some 
alteration in thought was both inevitable and necessary. 

In this new phase the Church offered no guidance ; it seemed unable to 
offer help in this new field. The admission that trade was one thing and 
religion another made the Church fall back on philanthropy, the relief of 
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the poor, the care of the sick and of schools, all excellent but not a sufficient 
guide to the new life of a developing nation. During the nineteenth century 
the /aissez-faire doctrine came into being, with the Church giving very litt] 
guidance during the immense economic re-organization of the Industrial 
Revolution, because it did not have it to give. This is a very summary 
paraphrase of what Professor Tawney says, but his outline is one that I accept 
fully. Under these conditions the country accepted a system of political 
economy as being much more binding than any religion ; indeed religion 
itself must conform because /aissez-faire was accepted as a law of nature. 
Hence we had a philanthropist—John Bright—opposing the early Factory 
Acts because they were opposed to this “ law,”’ and we had the horrors of 
the Industrial Revolution, a revolution that gave us as a commercial nation 
many great advantages but was callous as to the living conditions of the 
working classes. Social historians tell us of the cruelties of the mine, the 
factory, the prison and the workhouse, but to me the greatest tragedy of all 
was the absorption into the new towns of hordes of unskilled and illiterate 
people forced thither by the starvation conditions of the country-side, before 
those towns were ready to receive them or to provide the elementary 
necessities of water and sanitation. All this, combined with long hours of 
work and the “ gin palaces,” gave to those generations a brutality of which 
we know little, and, incidentally, gives us our finest testimonial in that we 
have recovered from it in about one hundred years. 

The Industrial Revolution did something else ; by divorcing these people 
from the country parish system it broke, for many, the last link with the 
Church. Again, the cruelty of the factory discipline, e.g. the stopping of pay 
for the slightest absence, wrecked the sense of responsibility among the 
workers, so that we ought not to be surprised that some of this lack of 
responsibility still remains. 

But this deprivation of responsibility was not all on one side. The 
Company laws as we know them and, in particular, the Limited Liability 
Acts (however much good they may have done in some directions) took 
away from the shareholders any feeling of responsibility for their. holdings. 
The Medieval Church had taught that responsibility went with possessions. 
More than ninety years ago Ruskin in Unto this Last pointed out that the 
“business is business ” outlook had been largely imposed upon the world 
of manufacture and commerce by the mean and cynical way in which public 
opinion had been content to regard it ; by telling large financial corpora- 
tions that they were responsible to no one, irresponsibility was encouraged. 
And now we have come full circle and are back again at controls. 

In reading the political controversies of the day one would imagine that 
“controls” were something that had come upon us for the first time. 
Neither is it the case that they have come upon us quickly ; a great change 
in the operations of commerce was apparent in the years between the Wars 
and even earlier. I have heard it said that the capitalism of the nineteenth 
century had been stormed by the Trade Unions from without ; it is much 
truer to say that the changes have come from within. The old creed that 
individualism and competition were the essence of industrial life was being 
replaced by the beliefs of the apostles of combination and rationalisation to 
such a degree in the years between the two Wars as to lead to cartels, practical 
monopolies, and restrictive practices on the side of management. 
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This view is supported by such reading as I am now able to do in the works 
of our economists. I find them convinced that the shrinking of the world 
through the rapidity of our communications, the growth of the world’s 
population, the massive increase in production in our town-dwelling 
industrial countries, the scarcity of raw materials and, above all, the effects 
of two world wars have forced us into what Karl Mannheim calls a “ massed 
society ” in which planning will be essential. Miss Barbara Ward in her 
great book Policy for the West warns us, again and again, that the alternating 
booms and slumps that were typical of the /aissez-faire capitalism of the last 
century cannot continue if we are to exist ; she says “‘ No modern economic 
system can survive these old fluctuations.” 

Our trouble now is that, in spite of all these warnings, we still feel “ in 
our bones ” that these modern ideas of planning and the control of big 
units of industry and commerce are inhuman. We feel that even nationalised 
industries tend to become conservative and to develop a bureaucracy which, 
even if efficient, is impersonal. 

Our very nature is to be hostile to these methods for they involve 
managing persons as if they were things. In this set-up we feel impotent 
and lonely. But these things are here, and, in my opinion, are necessary, 
so the only way I can see of making them human is by adopting towards 
them the Christian attitude to life. And we need not despair for we have 
already made some progress. As Miss Ward points out, there have been 
obvious changes in the general attitude of those who favour free enterprise. 
To-day the responsible officers of no western government would dare to 
argue, as was argued tweity years ago, that “‘ between 5 and 8 per cent of 
the people must be unemployed for the free enterprise system to function 
properly.” ! 

We have therefore reached a stage at which we recognise that there are 
points on which it is reasonable to bargain and points on which it is reason- 
able to co-operate, provided always that the bargaining and the co-operation 
are between equals. But there is still a greater change which I have seen 
that will eventually lead to a fuller understanding of the purposes of Industry. 
That is the change of outlook on both sides in Industry on the matter of 
co-operation. 

Ill 

I have tried to show that the capitalism of the nineteenth century has 
largely gone and the ideas of those times in management have also gone. 
They have been replaced by something that, at any rate, recognises that fair 
conditions in the factory are essential. This change in the outlook of 
“higher management ” is very real, even though some of my friends on the 
other side sometimes say that it is a death-bed repentance. On the Trade 
Union side also we have seen a remarkable change. We are now witnessing 
the passing of power from the middle classes to the working classes as clearly 
as we saw the passing of the power of the old aristocracy to the middle 
classes during the days of the industrial Revolution, and, true to our British 
traditions, with an absence of violence. I am sure that in another hundred 
years history will be noting with surprise the genuine moderation with 
which this power is being used by the higher executives of the Trade 
Unions and by the great bulk of the thinking rank and file. History will note 
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the restraint in wage policy in the years since the War and will take little 
notice of unofficial strikes. I wonder that people of my generation ever 
mention strikes after our experience following the first world war. In the 
three years from November 1918 we lost 150 million working days through 
industrial disputes. In the three years from May 1945 we lost 7 million, less 
than one-twentieth. 

What is the reason ? The Trade Unions now see that the position has 
changed. In their earlier years they were fighting for a living wage and for 
recognition ; they felt they had no interest in “ production” ; that was a 
matter for the ‘‘ boss ” and they left it to him. In the words of Professor 
G. D. H. Cole : 

Now with their advent to power they are conscious of their responsibility. 

They are aware that it is useless to force up wages except as a counter to rising 
prices. They now see that any hope of better conditions, or even keeping what 
they have, depends on their becoming partners in promoting industrial efficiency 
with the Government in nationalised industries and with employers in that larger 
part (75 per cent) that still remains in private hands. 
We might think of this when we see responsible Trade Union Leaders 
fighting unofficial leaders who have no responsibility, and we might also 
remember that the miners of their own choice are now back in the mines on 
Saturday mornings. 

If I had to give a significant date for this change of attitude on both sides 
I should select the year 1940 when Mr Ernest Bevin became Minister of 
Labour. Some preliminary work had already been done but Mr Bevin 
completed the bringing together of the British Employers’ Federation and 
of the Trade Union Congress for joint consultation and advice to him on 
industrial matters. As a result something happened that increased the 
prestige of both sides. It led to an improvement of the status of both sides 
and broke down some of the old antagonisms. From this beginning there 
developed that great wave of joint consultations at Regional, District and 
Works level which distinguished those years and on which we are now trying 
to build. So we have the paradox that at a time when both sides politically 
are disputing vehemently as to whether industry should be run on a capital- 
istic or on a socialistic basis, both sides are, in practice, closer together than 
ever before in a determination to negotiate as between equals. 

Our democracy depends on the simple doctrine that all men have rights 
simply as men—rights that are important for living together. As Professor 
Cole points out, this is a fairly new thing. Ihave referred to the fact that the 
first mill owners had as their employees not skilled craftsmen but illiterate 
and destitute people escaping from the poverty of the countryside. To these 
employers there did not seem to be any other method but severe discipline 
within and the whip of starvation outside. This was a severity which led 
to brutality. We should therefore be grateful to those first great Trade 
Union Leaders, largely brought up in the Nonconformist chapels of the 
North and West under the tradition of Wesley, who not only resisted this 
brutality themselves but helped during these last hundred years to raise 
society to its present level. 

IV 

The question now arises, can we hope to persuade managers to look at 

their workers, more and more, as persons, and the rank and file of the workers 
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to follow the path clearly pointed out to them by their leaders and to accept 
the responsibility which their new position gives them ? In spite of the fact 
that this question was never asked in the older books on economics I believe 
it is a problem whose solution may have a decisive influence on that volume 
of production which worries the economist, and which has so much to do 
with a happy life in an industrialised society such as ours. 

For this reason the main question for me is not what the Christian attitude 
is to the problem but rather what demand does this problem make on me 
as a Christian ? The danger of the former attitude is that of “ intellec- 
tualism ” and I am frightened even of the word. The first danger is that 
under the spell of this word we are prone to think that when we have thought 
out a solution we have solved the problem without doing anything about it. 
There were many reasons why Christ was born a carpenter and one has only 
to go to the East to see how much this fact has taught us about the dignity 
of ordinary labour. I sometimes say to those of my friends who are endowed 
with abundance of brains, that I am glad Christ was a carpenter and not a 
scribe or you people would be even more incomprehensible than you are. 
In this, of course, I am quite unfair because these same friends are foremost 
in the hard work that these considerations involve. Still, there are people 
in our Universities who might consider this point. 

Christ taught us so many practical lessons even on ‘‘ modern” subjects 
but one sometimes gets into trouble for saying so. Some time ago I 
remarked that Christ, amongst his many great gifts, was also a great 
economist. I was severely brought to book by a young cleric who said 
that my remark only revealed a woeful ignorance of theology. If so, then 
** so much the worse for theology.” In the Parable of the Labourers Jesus 
was about nineteen hundred years ahead of us in deciding that unemploy- 
ment benefit was a good thing. Iam quite sure that St Paul’s summary that 
** it is more blessed to give than to receive ”’ is very sound economics. The 
English-speaking peoples of the world may be only about one-tenth of the 
world’s population but they control about two-thirds of the world’s produc- 
tion wealth. This productivity is probably increasing by something like 
§ per cent per year, a sum that runs into thousands of millions of dollars. 
If, instead of having world wars every few years, we gave away even half of 
this amount to the hungry and backward nations of the world, it would all 
come back to us in expanding markets and would go far towards saving the 
world from the troubles that now confront us. America is right in giving 
starving India two million tons of wheat ; she is wrong in taking so long 
about it. China is sending wheat at once, probably for propaganda purposes, 
but even so she is teaching us a lesson. 


We come then to the conclusion that there is no such thing as a Christian 
economic system. The fact that some Christians would condemn the 
capitalist system, while others have no faith in socialist or communist 
alternatives, enables us to see that there is room for a variety of opinion 
within the bounds of the Church. The Christian believes that the key to 
the matter is not in systems, but in human nature and his concern is to get 
human motives right. When this is done, the relative merits of competing 
systems are the concern of the economist and not the Christian, and in any 
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case are relatively unimportant. But although there is no system of Chris- 
tian economics, there is a duty on the part of the Church and of individual 
Christians to interest themselves in the ordering of our economic life and 
to be intelligently informed about it. It is partly because Christians some- 
times fail to recognise and understand their duty as members of society that 
social and economic injustices arise. J am certain that we must not only 
think beyond the Utopian fallacy that all that is needed to make the human 
situation “ good ” is to put the organisation right ; the Christian must think 
beyond the organisation to the person. One of the great attractions of 
Christ is the perfection of his human relationships. We have to-day a few 
men who have this gift and in industry it is of more value than rubies. 
Archbishop Temple called this gift “holiness.” Perhaps the greatest 
contribution that the Christian can make to industry at the present time is 
to encourage this spirit of humble friendliness without attempting to inter- 
fere in the technical details unless one is competent to do so. 

In the factory to-day it is much more difficult to obtain leaders who can 
“handle ” staff than it is to obtain technologists or technicians and I believe 
the time is coming when, even having due regard to improvement in 
machines and technical processes, the question of output will largely depend 
on the good or bad relations that held within the factory or mine and in 
the particular industry at large. Full employment is vital to the continuation 
of a society such as we hope will still exist, but it does raise problems for 
both sides which have not yet been faced. There is also the question of the 
proper functions of the trade unions and of organised labour in the 
nationalised industries ; and at the other end of the scale we have yet to 
decide whether better results can be obtained by a revision of the method of 
paying piece-work rates to small groups rather than to individuals. 

The solutions of these and like problems are the concern of the Christian 
in his attitude towards economics. As Mannheim puts it in his Man and 
Society : 

There are certain basic virtues which are essential to the maintenance of a 
planned society and it is necessary that we should use all the resources of our 
education to create them. These basic virtues are not very different from those 
which the ethics of all world religions, amongst other Christianity, have held to 
be vital ; co-operation, brotherly help and decency.! 


The forces that despise such things are very powerful. The only hope of 
success is that we should be possessed by a faith grounded in the reality of 
what man actually is in the sight of God ; or as The Times recently expressed 
it : 

What is needed is the experience of God in action, quickening men’s under- 
standing of contemporary events, rousing them out of contentment with established 
ways and accepted solutions, and doing this by driving them to think through 
their apprehension of the mind of Christ to the point at which it speaks to man’s 


present need, 
WILFRID GARRETT 


BROADSTAIRS 
KENT 
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RELIGION in almost any sense must involve not only an attitude towards 
the reality behind the universe, not only some explanation of those experi- 
ences, common to ordinary folks such as ourselves as well as to the mystics, 
in which man finds ability, as Aristotle put it, “‘ to live to the maximum of 
his capacity eternally ”—but must also mean that man, in order to live 
eternally here in this world, must live in a right relationship to his fellow 
inhabitants in the world and to the environment in which he is placed. 
It is not, I think, peculiar to Christianity that its basic principle—the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the Christian would put it—does result in a new 
relationship to God and a new fellowship, community, with men. But if 
Dr Temple was right in saying that Christianity was the most materialistic 
of the world’s great religions it would seem to follow that this Christian 
faith is more specifically committed to a political activity, a political philo- 
sophy, a political concern, than religions in which detachment from the flesh 
is a more striking characteristic. In the Christian position quite obviously 
the love of God and the love of the neighbour are as indissoluble as they 
were in the Jewish Decalogue, of which that double love is the appropriate 
summary. 

The difficulty appears, of course, when one looks below the surface and 
asks : “‘ What is the characteristic ethos of this religious outlook, and what 
is the characteristic ethos and system of political life ?”’ : because there, so 
far as we in the West are concerned, there is at once a certain incompatibility 
between the two. Religion in general, and the Christian religion in parti- 
cular, is committed to a special regard both for the individual and for the 
community constituted by the individuals. A valuation is put upon personal 
relationships, upon the quality of each separate person, which for statecraft 
and indeed for political life generally is not always and everywhere 
appropriate. 

With us in Europe the structure of our politics and the conception of 
political life were shaped, and are still largely dominated, by the ideas of the 
great Roman constitutionalists and jurists who constructed the Respublica 
Romana and handed that on to the form of Christianity adopted by the 
Latin-speaking world and to the new nations which emerged under the 
guidance of the Roman Church. We have inherited this great legal consti- 
tutional tradition as the framework and structure of our political life ; and 
at once that brings us to an issue which is already of vital importance for 
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the lawyers of our community. As a lawyer’s son I was brought up on the 
maxim “‘ Hard cases make bad law.” I take it that the politician is still 
committed, however reluctantly, to that sort of belief. Law must generalise. 
We cannot afford to deal with people on an 4 /a carte basis if the law is to be 
preserved in its sanctity and its integrity. That, of course, involves a 
head-on collision with religion in almost any form because any religion which 
takes human weakness seriously has got to say “all cases are hard cases ”’ ; 
and, quite obviously, anyone who studies the religious teaching of Jesus or 
the outlook of his immediate followers will realise that they perceived at 
once that between the essential personal relatedness which should be 
appropriate to the Christian community and the legal relatedness even of 
Judaism there was a great gulf fixed. 

I am not anxious to embark upon the very difficult subject whether St Paul 
in his dealings with the Jewish Law—the great system of the Torah—was or 
was not quite fair to his Jewish opponents. There are those who would 
argue, and argue, I think, with a great show of reason, that in fact while 
the Jew spoke of the Torah, meaning by that the living word of the living 
God, he meant something much more elastic and individual and sensitive 
than the Jus Romanum that constituted law in the ordinary accepted sense of 
the word. 

Nevertheless, even if that be the case, the fact that the Apostle Paul found 
the Christian ethos, love of the brethren, forgiveness of the sinner, compas- 
sion towards the weak, the dealing with each individual person as a person 
and never as a case—the fact that he found that attitude irreconcilable with 
a return to the Jewish Law is proof enough that when he and his followers 
confronted the much more rigid system of Roman Law, the real legalism 
of the statutes of ancient Rome, they would have found themselves driven 
into a far greater antagonism. 

That, of course, is a problem of enormous relevance to us of the present 
day because I believe that one of the major difficulties in the relationship 
between religion and politics lies precisely here—religion in its essence is 
essentially a personal experience and a personal relationship. 

How is it to be applied satisfactorily under a system in which hard cases 
make bad law ? I ventured to propound this conundrum a few months ago 
in America to one of my audiences, and said that so far.as I was aware in my 
own country the contrast between the legal and the personal was already 
giving rise to a great mass of judge-made case-law which was threatening to 
become so complicated and so contradictory that the lawyers would soon 
find themselves spending almost their whole time in deciding what the 
actual intention of the law, as formulated, might now be and how it could be 
put into effect. An American lawyer at once rose and said : “‘ With us the 
situation is much worse. It is almost impossible in these days to find out 
what the real precedents, and therefore the real significance of our statute law 
may be.” Then he indicated, of course, that with forty-odd States, each 
having its State law as well as its universal law, the situation became tangled 
to the verge of despair. 

If there is that basic difference between the political way of looking at 
things and the religious way—and I am clear that any party politician must 
be aware that loyalty to his party and consistency with his party forces him 
often into action which, as a human person, he would never take in particular 
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cases, and that the application of these general conditions presses immensely 
hard upon the individual conscience—if that be so, then are we to conclude 
' that there is no such thing as a Christian politics ? Are we to conclude, 
however reluctantly, that so far as religion is concerned a man must stand 
aside from the political system, must adopt the position which has so 
frequently and so long and, may I add, so disastrously been accepted in the 
past of being a religious person in one’s personal and intimate relationships 
—and perhaps on Sundays—and a person who treats mankind in the mass 
as cases or robots for the rest of the week ? What are we to say about that ? 

I imagine that so far as the Christian religion is concerned there will be 
very few who will say : ‘“‘ We must consent to a dichotomy between our 
political selves and our religious selves.” I think that that will be true of 
all who take their religion seriously, unless their religion insists upon 
abstention from secular and political affairs, or unless we divide, as certain 
types of continental Protestantism have tended to divide, the political from 
the religious activity, developing, as the Roman Catholic Church itself 
has developed, a doctrine of two swords, a doctrine of the Church and the 
State over against one another, with the disastrous results that follow from 
that, as we have all become aware. Unless one is prepared to take that 
line—and for myself I believe that that devastates the integrity of life and 
the value and the significance of religion—unless one is prepared so to cut 
one’s existence into a secular sphere under the State, governed by law, and 
a religion set under the Church or one’s own conscience, and governed by 
love . . . unless one is prepared to make that dichotomy, then somehow 
we have got to see whether, living in the framework of this legalistic system, 
we can still contrive to live Christian lives. 

I would venture to say that from the Christian standpoint our basic 
belief in the Word made Flesh, the principle of Incarnation—whatever you 
like to call it—affirms that in the Son of Man, living a normal life in the 
carpenter’s shop in Nazareth and in the country of Galilee, there is worked 
out for us the image of the invisible God. One who accepts that cannot 
find it incongruous that he should be constrained to live his life in the 
common ways of common folk. It is his business not to stand apart from 
the life of his own time, be it political or economic, but to spend himself 
trying both to live that life without compromising fatally his own con- 
scientious convictions, and at the same time striving to modify the conditions 
of that life so that for him and for his co-religionists the tension may be eased 
and the pattern of secular things brought into closer alignment with that 
which his religion suggests. 

It seems to me that that is a plain obligation. But if I am asked how, in 
a secular State tangled up with iniquity as human collectives only too often 
are, a man can do this without comprising his ethical life, then plainly we 
are at the heart of the whole business. 

Here I wish to interpolate a reminder of the very profound change that 
has come over our thinking in this country and in America in the last thirty 
or forty years. Thirty years ago most of us felt an optimistic attitude 
towards secular affairs. We were inclined to think that human nature, if 
not either perfect or immediately perfectable, was nevertheless something 
divine ; that though progress was not automatic or inevitable—I do not 
believe that anyone was so foolish at any time in this country or in America 
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as to believe that it was automatic—yet that it did not only take place but 
take place demonstrably and obviously ; and with the probability of 
increasing rapidity and more satisfying results generation by generation. 
We took on the whole an optimistic view of this world and of its possibilities. 
Our critics would say we had no sense of sin. We have now plunged from 
the almost arrogant humanism of thinkers such as Professor John Dewey 
and some of our own thinkers in this country, into the almost unrelieved 
pessimism of Dr Reinold Niebuhr who holds that though man may be 
moral, society is inescapably and damnably immoral. We have swung over, 
as a result of the tragic and terrible experiences of two world wars and the 
frustration of the period which separated them, from a cheerful to a pro- 
foundly depressed view of the possibilities of human nature. 

I confess that I was somewhat dismayed, having been in the optimistic 
atmosphere of New York in the year 1930, to find when I was there in 
October and November last an almost complete agreement that man could 
never get more than the choice of two evils, and a tendency to say: “If 
we have got to have an evil anyhow, we may as well have a good big one 
and have done with it.”” That is what has made the churches in America, 
as it seems to me, so much too ready to contemplate the possibility of a 
preventive war. They have at their best recoiled from the confidence, the 
arrogant confidence, of their early-century optimism into a profound sense 
of the guilt and the folly of human collectives ; and along with that, of 
course, the impotence in these days of the human individual over against 
these great collectivised masses. 

Now this is a point which I think is worth making because it is leading 
to a very widespread sense that, after all, all Christian ethics are relative ; 
that we cannot expect the demands of religion to be fulfilled ; that the idea 
of a Kingdom of God belongs only to the ends of the age ; and that those 
ends are astronomically remote : with the result that the elements of faith 
and hope which are truly essential to the Christian religion are effectively 
hamstrung and the Christian is inclined to spend his time defending practices 
and possibilities which in fact not only deny the essential tenets of his faith 
but, if put into practice, will prove suicidal. 

But can we escape from the conviction that there are for us human beings 
no absolute demands, that all our activity must be relative ? Was that what 
St Augustine meant when he said : ‘‘ Love and do what you like” ? Did 
he mean, as some Christians from time to time have supposed, If you are 
orthodox in your belief and sincere in your experience, then conduct does 
not really matter ? I have heard good Christians say that morality does not 
really count, but what matters is faith : by “‘ faith ” they meant the content 
of your belief. Augustine did not mean that,—not in the least ; nor did 
St Paul when he said things that seem at first sight to be antinomian. Both 
he and his Exemplar knew what every lover knows, that love, if it be genuine, 
lays upon you a constraint which you cannot without besmirching your 
whole standards, indeed your whole conscience, escape from. I do not believe, 
therefore, that the genuinely religious man or woman, striving honestly to 
live out his convictions, to live out the daily round of this experience, to 
live, as St Paul would put it, “ in the heavenlies,” will in fact find that he is 
never able to do anything but choose the lesser of two evils. 

On the contrary, I believe that if he is honest he will find two inescapable 
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obligations laid upon him. The first is the negative obligation. I believe 
that he will find that there are certain things which he cannot, and he knows 
he cannot do without sacrificing his whole inner integrity, without feeling 
radically self-condemned. I do not believe that Christianity or any other 
religion can be translated into a rigid term, form or system of politics or of 
law. That is why I do not believe that a Christian political party is either 
desirable or attainable. I do not believe that we can escape an element of 
relativity, quite obviously, in any of the great moral decisions which human 
beings are called to take, and the more intimate those decisions the more 
obvious this is. What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. I say 
that, having just said that I believe there are certain absolutes which one 
cannot betray without suicide. How does that work out ? I think for each 
one of us, if we are honest with ourselves, it is perfectly clear that there are 
points at which we are bound to say : 


“No, I cannot do that. I am sorry, I cannot do it. You can argue with me 
until you are blue in the face, and for you it may be a perfectly legitimate thing 
todo. Iam not at the moment challenging your obligation. What I am saying 


is that for me there is an absolute obligation: ‘I cannot do that’. 


I believe that we should get a very large measure of agreement if we were 
less censorious and less legalistic in securing from one another a method 
of reaction towards certain practices and certain possibilities. 

Here is a concrete case. I find it very difficult, knowing something of 
the immense achievement of learning and labour, adventure, hope, intuition 
and experiment which characterised the association of Sir Joseph Thomson, 
Lord Rutherford, Sir Arthur Eddington and others in the great adventure 
of nuclear fission, to say anything other than that the announcement of so 
great a discovery in the name of the two great Christian democracies to an 
unexpecting world by the annihilation of a great community was a damnable 
thing—I use ‘‘ damnable ” in the theological sense—and a thing that ought 
not in any circumstances whatever to have been done. It carries its own 
condemnation for the Christian if he believes in the value of individuals. 
For the Jew who believes that Abraham was right in pleading with God that 
Sodom should not be destroyed if there were ten righteous people in it ; 
for anyone who believes that human beings cannot be treated as we may 
legitimately treat cockroaches in our kitchen or ants in our lawn ; for those 
who believe that the annihilation of communities cannot be done without 
debasing our valuation of human nature, it was an appalling thing, a sin on 
the level of annihilation camps and gas chambers. If one really takes the 
circumstances into account, I cannot believe that there are many who do 
not share my feeling that, for me, it is impossible. I have got to say “‘ No ” 
at that point. 

But I am in danger of judging other people. The Church of England 
has twice appointed commissions to enquire into it, and I know perfectly 
well that men who, I am sure, are much better Christians than I am, having 
given much consideration to this, have seemed to be compelled to excuse 
what was done. This is a good example of a situation in which those who 
find themselves constrained to say ‘“‘ No ” must preserve the obligation not 
to presume to condemn lightly those who see the situation quite differently. 

I wish that in other debatable subjects—such as birth-control and divorce 
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—Christians could be, in that sense, reasonably tolerant because in the two 
which I have mentioned I know from very full experience that there are 
certain cases in which you must say : “‘ This is wrong ” and there are certain 
other cases in which, so far as I can judge, you must say : ‘‘ This is right.” 
There is the first point that I wish to make, that if we are to live as religious 
people, in a political system ordered on a generalising, legalistic, constitu- 
tionalised basis, we must be at certain points ready to say ‘‘ No.” 

But the positive task which confronts the religious man in political life 
is not only much easier to define but is, in my judgement, much more 
important. I happen to believe—and I think that the evidence is fairly 
good for the belief—that unless we can transform the whole spirit of what 
we nowadays loosely call ‘“‘ democracy” from what I call the spirit of a 
committee into the spirit of a fellowship, unless, that is, we can change the 
way of looking at the tasks which confront the citizens of a democracy, 
we have not the ghostliest chance of standing up against any kind of 
dictatorship. What do I mean ? 

I was brought up, again, on a maxim by my barrister father. His maxim 
was that the wisdom of a committee was almost always in inverse proportion 
to the number of wise men who constituted it. A very long life now of 
presiding over such committees and taking part in them convinces me that 
that rather cynical verdict is not altogether wide of the mark. So long as 
people think the best way to settle public affairs is to constitute a committee 
representative of the interests concerned (wherein each delegate goes pledged 
to prevent the other man from getting his way even if he cannot succeed 
in getting his own) we shall fail to get anything more than a highest common 
factor, and that highest common factor will be very low indeed if that is the 
spirit of it. That is precisely what happens in the forms of government 
appropriate to democracy where there is not present the thing that transforms 
a committee into a fellowship. 

It is, of course, wholly wrong to suppose—as Dr Niebuhr seems to 
suppose at times—that human aggregates are necessarily and always immoral. 
It is not even true that the human group always falls below the sum total of 
the wisdom which its individuals represent. All of us know that there are 
many cases in which individuals, gripped by a common loyalty, conscious 
of their own inadequacy for the task that confronts them and united by a 
real trust and a real affection, do produce creative results out of all propor- 
tion to the wisdom which seems to animate each one of them. From my 
own experience of public life, in universities, in municipalities, in religious 
and secular movements, I believe that ¢4e essential condition for success is 
what the Navy calls the creation of a “‘ happy ship.” I believe that where 
you have got the conditions which I have suggested, a common loyalty, a 
humbling and exalting task, something which you know you are not up to, 
and a trust and affection holding the people together, there creative possi- 
bilities beyond all expectation become possible. 

The reason for that, of course, is simple if we remember the analogy of 
one’s own personal integration in those moments when, under the influence 
of a master passion and for the fulfilment of a particular task, every fibre of 
our being is released from the inhibitions and the conflicts and the hesitations 
which normally waste the majority of our energies. At such times miracles 
happen. Amazing displays of effective vitality, sheer dynamic achievement 
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become practical ; and the same, as we know, is true over and over again 
in those human fellowships where we get the conditions fulfilled—the 
common loyalty, the task so big that it grips, and the trust which releases 
men from their snobbishness and their ambitions, from their antagonisms 
and their jealousies. There we get the possibility of creative results, the 
possibility of almost infinite resources. I am a democrat precisely because 
I believe that that, and not this business of representative squabbling, is the 
secret of democracy. But I do not believe that we shall get that kind of 
democracy unless there is a great ideal commonly held and a plain task 
clearly envisaged, and some experience comparable with that death into life, 
that release from pride and selfishness and our own shadow without which, 
however ambitious and forceful a person is, we do more harm in the world 
than good. 

The function, therefore, of the Christian man in the political world is 
not to get out of it, to stand aside and criticise and save one’s own soul, 
but to go into it knowing that there are certain things that we cannot do, 
ptepared to say: “‘ There is never a choice of two evils because there is 
always the martyr’s way, and I may have to take it.” ‘That on the negative 
side. On the positive side, there is the belief that it we can infect one 
another with great ideals, plain tasks and a spirit of fellowship, we can 
release in the community resources adequate even for such times as these. 


C. E. RAVEN 
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““WirH 1914 an historical epoch came to an end, and with it also a theo- 
logical one—the epoch of the optimistic belief in progress that was an 
outcome of the Enlightenment.” So wrote Emil Brunner in 1936. There 
can be no doubt as to the reality of change visible throughout the past half 
century. The political, the economic, the intellectual setting of man’s life 
has shifted. There has been a sense of breach with many of the presupposi- 
tions of the immediately previous tradition, and tragic events shook what 
appeared well founded. Theology too in this period has been involved in 
movement. By the beginning of the century a new ferment was operative 
in the theological concern of all the main branches of the Church, Roman 
Eastern Orthodox, Reformed, of which a bountiful wealth of critical and 
constructive literature is witness. Protestant theology in particular has 
taken upon it new emphases and valuations, and it is the purpose of this 
article to describe some of the characteristic elements in the pattern of 
thought that has emerged in this field. As in the revived theology of the 
other Communions—witness for example the writings of Maritain and 
Berdyaev—so here also a deep social concern appears. The pressure of 
events, as well as its own ferment, put urgency into the need felt by theology 
to speak relevantly in the human predicament. For the new time was an 
uneasy time. 

As we look back now at the manifold events, at the changed face and 
mind of Europe, it is clear that they connect with conditions and influences 
going far back. We are mostly aware perhaps of contrast with the preceding 
century, but the element of continuity is real also. Paul Tillich speaks of 
Marx, Nietzsche, and Kierkegaard as “the three eruptive volcanoes which 
appeared in the nineteenth century.” The action of these is certainly 
involved in the form of our events. (Haecker speaks of the “ delayed ” 
action of Kierkegaard.) There were many other factors shaping the coming 
times. Especially in the religious sphere, before the previous century 
ended, there was the doubt about the criteria of liberalism, the return to the 
“ Confessional ” witness to essential doctrine, and the widespread impact 
of great literature of the realist kind hinting at a bondage in human nature 
that culture had minimised. In our era therefore there has been the coming 
together in consciousness and action of innumerable historical beckonings. 


I 
The shape of contemporary theology can be illustrated first by quoting 
two out of the many influential writers whose works are widely known. 
In his book God and Man—translated into English in 1936—Dr Emil 


Brunner said: 
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It is perhaps not unfitting to describe the theological movement of the present 
time as one which is concerned to take the Biblical concept of God seriously, 
and by so doing to free it and our whole interpretation of life from the strangle- 
hold of Greek philosophy in which it has been stifled for thousands of years. 


Brunner admits that this may be in agreement with what Ritschl and Harnack 
wished to do, but he goes on to say, “ the intention of these leading theo- 
logians of last century stands in the sharpest contradiction to their actual 
achievement ” (p. 38). The second quotation is from Dr Reinhold Niebuhr. 
On the eve of the second of the two world wars which have made our 
period so tragic he delivered at Edinburgh University the Gifford Lectures 
under the title The Nature and Destiny of Man, and in the Preface to their 
published form he w- te: 


The Biblical-Christian view of man is unique, and to be distinguished more 
sharply from either classical or modern alternatives than has been generally 
assumed in modern Christian thought. . . . The belief which informs these 
pages is that the Christian faith represents deeper sources of insight into the mean- 
ing of life and therefore also greater sources of power for the fulfilment of life 
than has been assumed in the main currents of modern culture. (Preface, Vol. II.) 


Such passages point to the interests which of late have been in the forefront, 
critically and constructively, of the theological quest. 

We may note first in the theology of our era the decisive place given to the 
thought of the Divine Transcendence. This thought largely controls the 
account offered of the nature and content of the Christian revelation. In 
one of his many appreciative references to Socrates Kierkegaard writes: 


Let us never forget that precisely out of reverence for Deity Socrates was 
ignorant, that, so far as a pagan could, he kept watch as a judge on the border 
line between God and man, watching out to see that the gulf of qualitative dis- 
tinction be firmly fixed (Sickness unto Death, p. 160). 


In such watchfulness recent theology has aspired to stand, and this accounts 
for the sharp criticism it offers upon the previous theological tradition. 
What was central, in the main, for nineteenth-century theologians was the 
thought rather of the Divine Immanence. Unities rather than distinctions 
were their quest. Their key word was synthesis. But the results involved 
departures from essentials of the Christian truth. On the one hand there 
was too easy alliance between Christian faith and philosophy of the idealistic 
kind. Revelation tended to be incorporated into a monistic evolutionistic 
world view. On the other hand, from this ontological unity thought 
could discern history universally as a movement and development expressive 
of spirit. It has sacred quality, and to this as well as to nature man in his 
rational being stands in an organic relation. The breach with this tradition 
to-day is of a very extensive kind. A theology that accords with Scriptural 
insights must draw back firmly from any such philosophically tinged 
liberalism. It can do so all the more readily because philosophy itself no 
longer puts the “ knowing mind ” into so great an office. As G. Marcel, the 
French philosopher, puts it: “Reality cannot be summed up” (The Phil- 
sophy of Existence, p. 93). It must do it primarily because there is for it no 
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ontological unity, no reflective grasp of the whole, into which the Divine 
Word can be fitted. The watchword here must be that of the older tradi- 
tion which said finitum non capax infiniti. Revelation is God’s gift, meeting 
man in grace and judgement. But it does not solve the mystery of the world 
nor remove from the face of history its element of inscrutability. The 
“sacredness ” of history is not the point. There is a great “ particularity ” 
about the history in which the hiddenness and the perfection of the Trans- 
cendent God has come that there might be knowledge and life thereby. 
It has to be observed that this description of an outstanding element in the 
theological pattern leaves out actual differences in the use of it. There has 
been a Continental type of revived theology for which, in the words of Miss 
Dorothy Emmet “ the transcendent becomes not only outside our categories 
but also in every sense outside our experience ” (The Nature of Metaphysical 
Thinking, p. 129). But this is not the only type; there are more empirically 
minded types ready with the rest to take the Biblical standpoint seriously, 
but not so antipathetic to the services of reflective reason. We are still 
in a theological revaluation where this tension is operative, but livingly 
in it is the purpose to be theocentric, to do justice to the Godness of God. 


II 


The Scriptural concern in this theology is thus manifest, and to this 
second characteristic of the theology of our period we turn. It is a return 
to what may be called Biblical Realism. It may fairly be claimed that 
nineteenth-century theology set an example in this same interest. In the 
latter half of that century efforts were made towards a theological outlook 
free from the measures of philosophy and free also to express itself without 
subservience to the traditional formule of credal statements. In Ritschl 
and his successors we have this explicitly worked out. The interests have 
become historical. What we are to note at the moment is the rise in this 
period of intense investigation into the Bible itself in terms of the origin 
and the setting of the text, the history of its ideas, and so forth. The aim 
of this critical study was to get such an understanding of the Scripture 
records as would be free from ‘“‘ mere dogma,” from theories: of infallibility 
and authority. The Bible studied like “‘ any other book ” would show itself 
as relevant to modern man; from its historical form he could derive the 
religious “essence” that could be made fruitful for his contemporary 
situation. The gains of scholarship in this recovery of the Biblical material 
were very great; much of it permanently so. Yet it is remarkable that 
to-day there is a widespread dissatisfaction at this very point. There is 
no thought on the part of theology to-day to fall back upon a pre-critical 
position. Nevertheless the liberal experiment in the Scriptural field moved 
by the end of the century to evaluations which were being destroyed by 
fidelity to the demands of the scholarship which had initiated it. This is 
the new situation which has matured in our day.. There was at least a two- 
fold error, with serious theological consequences, in the liberal work 
which came to a close in the work of Harnack. The historical study of the 
parts of Scripture tended to belittle a real unity that belongs to the whole, 
and it is this unity that calls for theological attention. In addition the 
scholarship applied to the Bible was often not genuinely scientific, in the 
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sense of being open to every kind of witness. It too was “ dogmatic” 
in this sense that it worked with presuppositions, and argued from premises 
which were borrowings from the naturalistic, humanistic temper of the day. 
The danger involved in this was that the significance of Scripture might be 
assessed by “a conception of revelation drawn from a source outside it.” 
The phrase quoted is from L. $. Thornton in his recent book, Revelation 
and the Modern World, and 1 quote a passage from it which succinctly describes 
the situation from which very definitely contemporary thought has moved 
away and forward. 


The essence of the liberal compromise lay in the idea that what matters for 
faith is not the outward form of the biblical revelation, but simply its ethical and 
religious content, not the husk but the kernel, not the “ Hebrew old clothes ” 
but the reality they concealed, freed, as Harnack said, “‘ from all external and 
particularist elements.” It is this conception which has been destroyed by recent 
scholarship. At one point after another form and content have been shown to 
be inseparable. The “ old clothes ” have proved themselves to be a body of flesh 
and blood without which the soul cannot exist on this earthly plane (p. 46). 


This return to Biblical realism may be described briefly by saying that it 
seeks to centre upon a fundamental unity in the Bible; this unity is there 
because the record is ever pointing to God in action, a divine doing within 
the varied concrete stuff of the events; this world of God’s active word is 
spoken of in terms of patterns of thought and faith native to the Bible 
itself and they are an integral part of the witness. Theology has to “live 
itself” into this history to do justice to the creative encounters of God 
with man apart from which there would have been no record to examine. 
We should misread this revived Biblicism in theology if we thought of it as 
in any sense a republication of the fundamentalism of the pre-critical times. 
We should not say even that it is proposing a specifically new method of 
study of exegesis. It is rather, in its best representatives, a plea that there 
should be a more resolute grappling with the story enshrined within it, 
more openness to the mystery of a Divine summons to man in the midst of 
his finitude and sin. 


il 


The focal point of interest for Christianity as a historical religion is the 
significance that belongs to Jesus Christ in terms of incarnation. In the 
field of Christology therefore the dogmatic question has of late come into 
prominence in quite an unexpected, and a challenging way. This issue is 
so wide in its range that only one or two facets of it can be set forth in our 
description. In the closing decades of the last century theological interest 
directed itself to the “ Jesus of history.” Stress was laid upon his teaching, 
upon his ethical fulness, upon his “ inner life’? and so forth. In this way 
something simpler, more essential, more religiously potent than the 
dogmatic confessional accounts seemed to be available. Jesus was 
especially the prophet of the Kingdom of God, understood largely in 
terms of progressive enrichment of the human order by the spirit of 
love. This presentation has not survived the test of further exegetical 
inquiry. The theology of our era has moved away definitely from it. 
It will suffice to indicate two of the factors operative in this breach 
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with the previous theological fashion. First it is now widely accepted 
on the basis of documentary study that the “liberal picture’ of Jesus 
worked with only an extract from his teaching. In particular a false sim- 
plicity was obtained in its doctrine of the Kingdom by ignoring in the actual 
gospel teaching the eschatological strain. Secondly there has arisen a real 
doubt as to whether the Jesus which the liberalism of the past “ discovered ” 
can at all account for the rise and maintenance of the believing faith charac- 
teristic of the New Testament witness. There it is not the personality of 
Jesus as such that is crucial. It is rather the intuition of his life as the 
sphere of Divine action, as the point of break-through by the eternal world, 
which is in the forefront. Indeed we find in the more radical forms of 
present N.T. scholarship, as for instance in Dr Bultmann, that in any case a 
“life? of Jesus in the nineteenth century sense of that word is not within 
our reach. The gospel material is too meagre for that picture. But that 
itself he would argue is providential, for the real history available for us is 
the Christ of faith, the mystery in a Person of the nearness of God present 
for our advantage as sinners. What is noticeable here therefore is that the 
eschatological element is not discarded, as the previous “ historism ” did, 
but is incorporated afresh in the Kingdom doctrine. In the temporal order 
was disclosed that which remains of absolute character. Also the dogmatic 
credal formule with regard to the Person of Christ are themselves not a 
degeneration from the faith, but important witnesses to it. At least the 
formula of a Creed may be seen as an “ ideogram ” whereby the Church 
would fain preserve the mystery of conjunction in the flesh of the divine 
and the human. It will be clear to the theological reader that this Christo- 
logical return in contemporary theology was required, but a giance at the 
literature it has evoked in recent years will show that terms like the 
“ Historical Jesus,” the “Christ of Faith,” as they appear in the debate, 
call for a great deal of further elucidation. The element of danger in some 
forms of this return comes under full discussion in an able book by Pro- 
fessor Donald Baillie entitled God Was in Christ, and I may refer to one pas- 
sage where he contends that it cannot be a stable position for theology to 
have “ such an emphasis upon the incursion of the Divine into human life 
once for all in Jesus Christ that it has no interest in studying the resultant 
life as an historical phenomenon ” (p. 53). Such a theology he adds “ should 
be given the new title of Logotheism ” rather than a theology of the Word 
made flesh. 

In this judgment Professor Baillie would have the support of such 
N.T. scholars as Dr C. H. Dodd and Dr O. Cullmann whose interest has 
also been markedly Christological. What is to be observed in them is the 
extended form of this. The Person and the Work of Jesus are one reality. 
The whole (as life, death and resurrection) was the “‘ drama ” or the conflict 
with evil powers whereby the new age of God’s self-giving made itself a 
present and decisive reality. The powers of the world to come came in 
this given act, and to partake in the powers so conferred is more important 
for man than anything that may occur in his future history. This is the 
theme which is summed up in the current references to “ realised eschato- 
logy ” and “‘ the Kingship of Christ.”” What is claimed for this particular 
mode of interpretation is that it corresponds with the triumphant note 
manifest throughout the New Testament. 
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IV 

The return to “dogma” which we have noted as characteristic of our 
century has included in it deep concern for the ethical relevance of Chris- 
tian faith. How does the Christ event bear meaningfully upon the com- 
mitments of the believing life as the continuing historical order calls for its 
witness? It was inevitable that the fateful uprooting movements in our 
era should give urgency to theological assessments in this practical field. 
Some of the main trends of evaluation have found powerful expression in 
the writings of Dr Niebuhr from which a quotation was given in an early, 
paragraph of this article. The emphasis which he illustrates may be described 
in a two-fold way. What has become manifest now is that much in modern 
culture,-and the assumed Christian components in it, presupposed the 
Renaissance faith in man. An essential goodness was predicated of man, 
and in consequence the summons of the law of love in the Gospel was 
regarded as capable of a relatively direct and simple translation into the 
actualities of mutual living. But this with all its Utopian concomitants is 
a misreading of the Gospel; furthermore it ignores stubborn contradic- 
tions in the personal substance of human nature of which modern social and 
psychological analyses have made us aware. The scripture story that man 
is a tragic creature is not without unexpected forms of confirmation from 
Marx and Freud! Man is a sinner in that there is a law of his being which 
he both salutes and frustrates, and the “ good news ” of the Gospel does not 
by-pass this fact. It is then a feature of contemporary theology that it sees 
the old story of “ Adam” and the “ Fall” as powerfully relevant. There 
can be no return to that story as “ history ” yet to refuse its representative 
reality is to falsify man’s ethical situation. For at no level of his commit- 
ment is man’s goodness free from ambiguity or immune from the corrupting 
touch of selfishness and pride. Hence the second element in the emphasis’ 
we are describing. In terms of Niebuhr’s presentation there must be a 
return to the Reformation principle of ‘justification by faith ” and this so 
as to make it the promoting and safeguarding truth for the ethical and poli- 
tical relations to the world. We are not to be content with the restricted 
use made of this by Luther. What it means for us to-day may be put thus. 
Grace is the power of God setting us free for the law of love, but it is also 
and more the power of mercy that accepts us in our inability. This accept- 
ance of us, this peace of God in our defeats is charged with moral inspira- 
tion and cleansing. It will mean on the personal side humility. Incalcul- 
able injury has been inflicted upon human relations by self-righteousness, 
by the refusal to see that the “‘ simple gospel ” includes in its word the truth 
that man “ needs the Divine mercy as much at the end as at the beginning 
of his moral endeavours ” (Niebuhr). Equally this principle is a fruitful 
directive in outward things. It can set man free to labour wholeheartedly 
for human good, and can defend him from sentimental estimates of what is 
possible. Love is the law of life, yet it has to register itself fragmentarily. 
It should express itself in the struggle for justice, and continue seeking what 
is beyond justice. Yet there will be no achievement which will not have 
lack. An ethic of fertile hope which yet is purged of fanaticism—that is 
what the doctrine of faith gives to practice, and this ethic is profoundly 
apposite in a time when so many of the secular foundations of culture are 
shaken. It is when we acknowledge that time can be only a partial container 
of eternity, that our filling of time retains a healthy greatness. 
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It has often been made a criticism of Protestantism that the personalism 
of its emphasis took upon it an individualism which tended to depreciate 
the community aspect of faith. Thus a certain shallowness affected its 
doctrine of the Church. In the light of this opinion—whether or not 
justifiable—it is of importance to observe within the theological quest we 
have been describing a deepened interest in the nature and mission of the 
Church. Recent Biblical scholarship has given an impetus in this direction 
for it has exhibited the vital part played in Scripture by the idea of “a 
people of God,” the community which is created by the revelation of God 
and through which it continues in its creative power. A sign of this interest 
is found in the many Conferences that have taken place since 1910—at 
Edinburgh, Oxford, Stockholm, Tambaram, Amsterdam—where the 
various branches of the non-Roman Communions have sought not only to 
strengthen their hands for the missionary task, but also to clarify their 
theological account of both their unity and difference. It has also been a 
matter of great import at this point that in many countries in Europe during 
the tragic upheavals of our time a Church witness in action came forth 
against principalities and powers, displaying a marvellous firmness, where 
so much else in the cultural order of society wilted. The World Council 
of Churches is now a Protestant reality carrying in it the promise that 
this “togetherness” will be nourished, and its theological leadings 
explored. What is notable, as distinct from the preceding tradition, 
is the deepened anxiety within Protestant thought, that there is a 
fragmentation in Church order and life which greatly hinders a pos- 
sible fulness of ministry in the midst of human need. Where there is 
so much secular disintegration of life the Church as unity, as body, as 
corporate reality requires to be known and repossessed. Of the theological 
involvements within this Church consciousness it is too early to be sure or 
even confident. The desire for authority in the sphere of religion may 
look with a kind of envy upon the manner of meeting it characteristic 
of Roman Catholicism, and the pressure towards this must in some 
European countries be great. There are therefore elements of danger 
present in this new and in itself desirable Church orientation in Protestant 
action. It is as bound to the Word of God that the Church for Protestant 
faith must have the “ catholic” reach. But for that faith also the Word of 
God is not bound by any human determination thereof in statement or 
structure. It follows therefore that for this catholicism plurality of form, 
of structure in the Church is not as such a betrayal of essence but an adher- 
ence to it. This sets a problem as well as an opportunity before the Protes- 
tant churchmanship in our Ecumenically minded period. 

The summary account presented above has exhibited liveness of an 
urgent kind characteristic of contemporary theology in all its main fields. 
It is liveness in varying degrees of concern with tradition, and aware of the 
need for questing after fuller self realisation. If there was ‘“‘a theo- 
logical vacuum inside the churches,” as Dr Barth said, then our century 
has seen a remarkable initiative within Christian thought to fill the 


vacuum up. 
JOHN MACLEOD 
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KARL BARTH’S EMPIRICISM 
By 
THE REV. N. H. G. ROBINSON 
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Author of Faith and Duty 


Ir is well known that the last twenty or thirty years have witnessed a revival 
both in philosophy and in theology, and as a result there have arisen two 
very influential movements, that of logical positivism in philosophy and 
that of radical Protestantism in theology. On the face of it these two move- 
ments have little or nothing in common and seem indeed mutually anti- 
thetic, for it is a central claim of the philosophical school to have eliminated, 
as meaningless metaphysics, theology and, in fact, every proposition that 
pretends to transcend the limits of sense-experience. Yet if logical posi- 
tivism is compelled by its own logic to reject the contentions of radical 
Protestantism along with those of every other metaphysical or theological 
system, logical positivism itself contains much more than this rejection, 
and it is not clear that the radical Protestant is under any necessity to deny 
everything that the logical positivist characteristically affirms. While he 
may certainly resent the positivist’s drastic reduction of theological state- 
ments, not just to absurdity, but to the strict level of nonsense, he is not 
likely to be tempted to retaliate in similar fashion by eliminating all empirical 
propositions, and he may on the contrary find himself in sympathy with the 
positivist treatment of the empirical realm. 

As a matter of fact, one radical Protestant, Dr W. F. Zuurdeeg, is to be 
found declaring that “ in the domain of the view on world and man” he 
is himself ‘‘an ally of the Vienna Circle” !; while even Professor Karl 
Barth, although he does not explicitly consider the contentions of logical 
positivism, none the less reveals a certain common ground between that 
position and his own when he describes ‘“‘ the world of man” as that “ in 
which everything is problematical, everything must first be tested, and 
certainly nothing is to be tested with the result that it is identical with 
God.” 2? Moreover, it does seem to be the case that both logical positivism 
and radical Protestantism represent in their different ways a reaction from 
rationalism, from its initial self-confidence and from its ultimate confusion; 
and both prefer to be guided by that which is given rather than by that 
which may be inferred or otherwise “ revealed ” by the activities of reason. 
Such “revelations ”’, the radical Protestant would say, are not truly revela- 
tions at all; they are mere theories in comparison with the real revelation 
which is given to men and confronts them as something with which they 
have to reckon. 

Thus and for these reasons, it will be seen, radical Protestantism is pre- 


1 A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy for Ethics, p. 144. 
2 Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 513. 
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eminently a theology of revelation, a theology of God’s Word, the Word 
which God speaks to man and not just, in an ultimate sense, the word which 
man speaks on God’s behalf. In a secondary sense it is of course a Word 
spoken by man on God’s behalf, by prophets and apostles and by the Church 
which has arisen out of their efforts and which lives by preaching what is 
in a sense their Word as it is contained in the Scriptures; but primarily, 
ultimately, it is God’s Word that is and was proclaimed, and it is this that 
justifies Dr Barth’s threefold distinction concerning the Word of God, 
namely, the Word preached, the written Word, and the revealed Word, 
and his clear consistent contentions that “‘ revelation engenders the Bible 
that attests it”’,! that prophets and apostles are “‘journeymen of revela- 
tion ”’,? and that always “ revelation is originally and immediately, what the 
Bible and Church proclamation are derivatively and mediately, God’s 
Word.” 3 In other words, what man says now in the Church and what 
man has already said and written in the Bible are what they intend to be and 
are significant for theology, only in so far as they echo and are the vehicles 
of, not what any man has said, but what God says, the Word of God. 

Now this contemporary school of theological thought, which we have 
described as radical Protestantism and which owes so much to its out- 
standing exponent, Dr Karl Barth, has sometimes been regarded as charac- 
terised essentially by the reintroduction of a dogmatic, authoritarian trend 
into theology; but such a representation of the matter, although doubtless 
it contains truth, scarcely does justice to the facts and fails in appreciation 
of the real character of Barthianism. Clearly, for one thing, there are other 
authoritarian movements within the fold of the Christian Church which 
stand apart altogether from the theology of Dr Karl Barth. There are 
fundamentalists, for example, who accept the written word of the Bible 
as the absolutely final authority in man’s affairs, and there are others who 
accord a like position to a particular Church or even to a particular preacher 
as some Corinthians apparently did to St Paul (1 Cor. i. 12). These are all 
authoritarian movements; but there is much more subtlety, much more 
careful analysis and penetrating thought in Barthianism than would be 
involved simply in the substitution of some other authority for those that 
are there recognised. 

Indeed these other authorities are in some sense and to some extent 
arbitrary, and what Dr Barth seeks to set forth is not another arbitrary 
authority in place of these but one that is not arbitrary at all, one that is 
altogether self-authenticating, one that is completely given and not at all 
the subject of arbitrary choice. When the fundamentalist is confronted by 
the written word of the Bible or when the blindly devout adherent finds 
himself face to face with his Church or preacher, they are of course con- 
fronted by something given; and yet a more careful analysis discloses that 
this cannot be something completely given. For one thing, it is not given 
in the different cases to the prophets and apostles whose words are written 
in the Bible, to the present-day or, perhaps, the first early leaders of the 
Church, or to the particular preacher. Clearly, if the Bible is my final 
authority it cannot be in the same sense the final authority of the prophets 
and apostles whose words it contains; and if the word of this preacher is 


1 Tbid., p. 129. Ibid., p. 129. 3 Ibid., p. 131. 
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my final authority he in turn is not a man under authority in the same way. 
And, secondly, although I may be able to give some reason for this “ faith ” 
that is in me my reason is to some extent a rationalisation, and I cannot 
altogether escape the charge of arbitrariness in some respect (in respect, for 
example, of inheritance, upbringing, or some other contingent factor 
helping to determine my choice of his final authority). These other authori- 
ties then are in some degree arbitrary, both extensively and intensively; 
and what Dr Barth is concerned to set forth in his theology of revelation is 
not another such authority but one that is wholly self-authenticating because 
it is completely given to us. Thus while there is much truth, for instance, 
in what Professor H. D. Lewis has told us ! of the relation between Bar- 
thianism and recent reactionary and authoritarian trends in the social and 
political realm, it would seem that the really significant blood-relations of 
the theological movement are to be found amongst the logical positivists, the 
radical empiricists. There may well be a certain kinship in the depths of 
the human spirit between Barthianism and such a social and political phe- 
nomenon as fascism, but the ties between the former and the philosophical 
movement of logical positivism are closer, more fundamental and more 
significant for the understanding of this modern theology; and, it would 
seem, to fail to appreciate this is to fail to appreciate the thoroughgoing 
character of Dr Barth’s thought. Certainly, radical Protestantism is radicai 
authoritarianism in the sphere of religion, but it is so because it is first of 
all and primarily radical empiricism in theology, if this word may be used to 
indicate that which is given and not just that which is given to sense. 

Moreover, when this theological trend with its emphasis upon that which 
is completely given is thought of in comparison with the liberal Protes- 
tantism it is professedly designed to supplant its greater adequacy is at once 
apparent. On this interpretation the foundation of Christian faith is laid, 
not in some rational activity of man, but in the saving activity of God; 
and this change of emphasis represents a Copernican revolution in the 
realm of theology which answers closely to the whole tenor of the Christian 
Gospel and to the inner transformation of spirit which it works in the 
believer who centres his life not in man but in God and who understands 
what St Paul means when he says, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” Christian faith is manifestly not the result of some precarious 
process of intellection, theoretical or practical. The confidence of such a 
rational conclusion derives from the review again and again of the various 
steps and stages in the argument; but the confidence of Christian faith 
arises from no such review but from what God has shown us of himself, 
from the witness of his Spirit with our spirits that we are the children of 
God. The whole emphasis of the Christian evangel is upon what God 
does, not upon what we do or think; it is not that we love God but that 
he loves us; not that we have chosen him but that he has chosen us. It is 
on this account that St Paul declares that “‘ other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ’; and the strength of Barthianism 
in comparison with liberal Protestantism lies in the serious recognition and 
in the predominant position which it gives to God’s gracious revelation of 
himself. 

It is not of course to be supposed that the liberal alternative in theology 

1 Cf. Morals and the New Theology, pp. 97-112. 
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has no place for revelation, even that it has no place for the fulness of God’s 
self-revelation in Jesus Christ his Son. Rather the dividing-line is to be 
found, not in the presence or absence of revelation, but in the treatment 
given to it. For liberalism revelation is an object, a fact amongst other 
facts which the believer exalts over these others for, it may be, moral 
reasons of his own. As a fact it is given, but as a fact having the status it 
receives it is, clearly, not completely given. In Barthianism and, for that 
matter, in evangelical theology in general there is no room for the believer’s 
exaltation of the facts of revelation over other facts. Such a representation 
of the matter in fact exalts the believer and puts the self-revelation of God at 
the disposal of man’s mind as a mere object. It is not the believer but God 
who exalts the name of Jesus Christ far above every other name. The 
historical facts of the life of Jesus are as,historical facts not revelation for us, 
nor in itself is the existing record of these events. In a sense indeed the 
story of the Gospel and in general the Scripture narrative is revelation or 
becomes revelation; but more ultimately it is the instrument of revelation 
through which God himself speaks to men, reveals himself to them, by his 
Spirit.1. In the historical revelation God exalted Jesus Christ in that he was 
declared the Son of God with power by the resurrection from the dead; 
but he also exalts him by his Spirit in the lives of individual men and women. 
The presupposition of Christian faith as an evangelical theology understands 
it is both the historical revelation in Jesus Christ and the personal encounter 
through the working of God’s Spirit. That being so, it is evident that 
evangelical theology distinguishes itself from liberal theology by being a 
more empirical theology in the sense that it lays greater stress upon that 
which is given, and it is precisely because it is more empirical in this sense 
that it holds that revelation creates its own response, that grace arouses 
faith. In other words, the response is in some sense given also. 

Now it is one of the weaknesses of Barthianism that it tends to identify 
itself with the whole of evangelical theology and to regard any departure 
from its own doctrine as virtually a return to liberalism. Such a contention 
of course is not obviously true and is in fact false, for in reality Barthianism is 
a variation of the evangelical theme and not by any means the sole expression 
of evangelical doctrine. Moreover, the place of Barthianism within the 
much wider field of evangelical theology may be determined with regard 
to the degree of its empiricism, and that in turn in relation to the manner in 
which it conceives of revelation as creating its own response; and such a 
consideration of Barthianism will be found to justify the verdict upon which 
we have already ventured, namely that this contemporary theology is to be 
distinguished as radical empiricism. Not only does it emphasise the revela- 
tion as given, both the historical revelation and the present personal 
encounter through the Holy Spirit, but it even affirms that the response of 
faith to this encounter is in every sense given. There is no arbitrary choice 
here; it is indeed difficult to see how there can be any choice at all, arbitrary 
or otherwise. 

And yet Dr Barth does speak quite insistently of human choice in this 
matter, of human self-determination. Since the Word of God is not 
addressed to “beasts, plants, or stones, but to men”’, since it is really 


1 Cf. Barth, Doctrine of the Word of God, pp. 131 ff. 
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human existence that is determined by the Word of God, then, although 
“the fact that this befalls it and the nature of what thereby befalls it are not 
the work of man’s self-determination,” yet none the less “‘it is the work of 
man’s self-determination which this befalls ”.1_ This of course is a more 
generous concession to our humanity than Dr Barth’s other dictum that 
“man is man and not cat.” Man is here allowed to be a self-determining 
being, but in the realm of grace his self-determination is within, or sub- 
ordinate to, the determination of his being by the Word of God. And 
there, Dr Barth insists, we must leave the matter. We must not at any 
price seek to understand this relation of self-determination to determination 
whereby the former is ‘‘ overlapped ” by the latter. To do so is to adopt 
the standpoint of an onlooker and allow philosophy to intrude into the 
dogmatic domain. One may well be tempted to reply that Dr Barth has 
already adopted that standpoint, and that in his conception of a self- 
determination subordinate to, and overlapped by, determination by the 
Word of God he himself has harnessed philosophy to the service of 
dogmatics, and a very questionable philosophy at that. To this, however, 
he might conceivably reply that his endeavour is to be true to the self- 
revelation of the one living and true God who cannot be measured by any- 
thing that he has made, and that dogmatics cannot properly be made subject 
to the general standards of philosophical truth. All other determinations 
of man’s freedom might destroy that freedom; this determination does not. 
And while there may well be differences of opinion regarding the effective- 
ness of this reply, it is clear that the final understanding and estimation of 
Dr Barth’s theology must be within the realm of dogmatics itself, that is, 
in connection with his understanding of the determination of man’s being 
by the Word of God, that is, in connection with his conception of the 
manner in which grace creates faith and the response to revelation is given 
the revelation. 

On this point, as we have seen, the Barthian contention is that the 
response of faith is utterly given, and in this sense Barthian theology proves 
itself to be radical empiricism in theology. The Word of God does not 
presuppose anything in man but brings “‘ the radical criticism of his entire 
present reality ”,? that it is man that is addressed is a sheerly contingent 
fact, and man’s response is “‘a quite inconceivable novum in direct contrast 
to all his ability and capacity ”,4 being imported, lent and given to him. 
In other words, it is so far as man is concerned a creatio ex nihilo. But this, 
it must be submitted, is an inadequate and distorted representation of what 
justifies the Christian man or woman in giving thanks to God for the gift 
of faith. Faith is certainly the gift of God and the creation of his grace, but 
that does not of course imply a creatio ex nihilo. There are other ways in 
which it may be conceived, after the fashion, for example, whereby a 
surgeon makes the blind eye see, after the manner in which a wandering 
star is brought within the pull of another and becomes its planet and pro- 
duces life, and, above all, as a creative encounter of persons. In following 
the first rather than the fourth of these conceptions Barthianism has so 


1 Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 230. 
2 Ibid., p. 221. 
3 [hid., p. 221. 
4 Ibid., p. 222. 
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stressed the newness of the Christian man that it has altogether lost touch 
with the notion of transformation. It has forgotten, it seems, that it is out 
of weakness that we are made strong. not out of nothing. 

The truth is that in spite of the attempt to fence off dogmatics from philo- 
sophical considerations it is a case of closing the stable-door when the horse 
is out—or in—for the creativity of God’s Word has already been arbitrarily 
subordinated to the sub-moral, mechanical category of determinism. 
That being so, it is no surprise to find Dr Barth concluding his section on 
the knowability of the Word of God with a remarkable sentence. 


“It is quite true,” he says,! “that a man must open the door to Him (Rev. 
iii. 20), but even the fact of that event is, guoad actum and quoad potentiam, the work 
of the Christ who stands outside. So that the other thing also remains unreservedly 
true, that the risen Christ passes through closed doors (John xx. 19 f.).” 


But this is utterly repugnant to the revelation in Jesus Christ, not only to 
the Christ who stands at the door and knocks, but to him also who weeps 
over the city of Jerusalem because it refuses to give heed. 

The conclusion then seems clear, not only that Barthianism is radical 
empiricism in theology as logical positivism is in philosophy, but also that, 
perhaps in likeness again to its philosophical kinsman, it is an anti- 
rationalist protest which forsakes the truths as well as the errors of ration- 
alism and inevitably overreaches itself. Dr Barth has done well to recall his 
contemporaries to the broad lines of evangelical truth; but it is error on 
his part to identify that truth with his own particular conception of it. 


N. H. G. ROBINSON 


ROTHESAY 
ISLE OF BUTE 


1 Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 283. 
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TIME, BEHAVIOUR AND SPIRIT 
By 
CONSTANCE I. SMITH! 


Tuts paper claims to do no more than indicate a line of thought which 
however imperfectly adumbrated is worthy of our serious consideration. 
It is thought on Time, particularly the minute, on our “ behaviour” or 
by contrast our spiritual activities throughout time, and time’s significance 
for us in our relations with an eternal Spirit. 

I will begin by outlining, dogmatically for the sake of brevity, the ground 
on which the submissions to be made are based. (1) “‘ Reality ” is a process 
of events—though this is not all that may be said about it. (z) An event 
may be a thought, an emotion, an act, or a completed human life; it may be 
the turn of a leaf in the wind, one note of the Ar of Fugue or the whole 
work. (3) This world-process is initiated and sustained by a creative 
Spirit which “‘ becomes realised ” to a greater or lesser degree in and through 
natural events, “appears” or is “‘ revealed” in the spatio-temporal 
universe. But this creative Spirit, or God, is not a product of the world- 
process. What is produced is not a developing God in the sense that we 
say that a character’s development is the product of the interaction of events, 
subjective and objective, but a succession of revelations of a God who already 
and eternally /s. (4) Man is the creature who is also a creator. He has been 
gifted with spiritual discernment. He is able to perceive in appearances a 
revelation of Spirit; he is able to express in his own appearance—in his 
actions—the revelation which he has perceived. Man, therefore, by his 
interactions with other men and with nature, art and literature may partici- 
pate in the realisation in the world or, to use a word of Professor Whitchead’s, 
in the ingression into events, of God as Spirit. (5) Man’s responsibility 
as companion and helper of God is the gua/ity of that part of the world- 
process which may be described as his “‘ limiting-situation.” 
I 

Let us suppose that this is accepted. What follows? If each one of us 
is personally involved in the moment by moment creation of the universe, 
involved as that being in it which has the capacity of choosing, within 
certain limits, the content of the moments to be lived, of valuing the content 
not solely from the personal but also and primarily from the suprapersonal 
standpoint, and if, having this capacity as a distinguishing mark of the 
human essence, each one of us as human is under the obligation of realising 
it, then the way we fill our minutes takes on a profound importance. Our 
attitude to the minute requires to resemble, does it not, the attitude of the 
artist to every sentence that he writes: the artist aims at avoiding the banal 
or the perfunctory, he strives for the phrase which will contribute greatness 


1 The attention of readers is called to a previous article by the same writer in our issue for 
April 1950, “‘ A Note on the Self and the Person ” [Ep.]. 
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to the total effect. So with a like recognition of conscience we should 
strive to avoid “ lowering” by sheer poverty of content that “‘ phrase ” 
of the creation which has the form of a conscious human response to the 
“speech ” of the Creator, a speech received (though not always acknow- 
ledged) through the creaturely “‘ given ” in whatsoever form this may appear. 

We have then to ask ourselves: (¢) What will impoverish the contents 
of our moments and so through the non-realisation of Spirit in a particular 
time-duration diminish the value of a certain extent of the world-process ? 
() What will bring about that appearance of beauty or excellence and that 
accompanying inward “tissue ” of intellectual, imaginative, emotional and 
moral value which together form the action that realises in the world the 
living God? My answer is: (a) Habit-Behaviour; () The Activity of the 
Free Will. 

Habit-Behaviour. By this I mean the “ stock-response.” Roughly 
speaking, this is the response which has been built-up at some time in 
our past into a kind of ‘‘ model reaction,” one felt to be suitable (although 
no conscientious reflection has gone to its making) to the demands of a 
particular situation. This model once completed is maintained by repetition. 
A noticeable feature about the stock-response, model, behaviour-cycle— 
all these terms cover the process—is that it proceeds on each occasion of its 
enactment in the same chronological order, it is a fixed serial reaction, 
functioning easily from its inception to its conclusion. Once concluded 
it may be followed and usually is by another unwinding of another stock- 
response that also proceeds in a fixed chronological order. 

But what organised the “‘ behaviour-cycle” in the first place? Again, 
speaking very roughly: appetites, instincts, interests, ideals. To say this 
is to divide habit-behaviour into two planes of living: a “‘low” and a 
“high.” Instances of habit-behaviour on the low plane are manifestations 
of ill-temper, malice, envy, possessiveness, acquisitiveness, self-indulgence, 
triviality. Habit-behaviour on the “‘ high ” plane is that apparently rational 
activity which manifests our beliefs, convictions, and valuations but which 
nevertheless is not the outcome of conscious selection and reasoned judge- 
ment, a selection, a judgement made in the full sense that what we do makes 
a difference in the worth of the world-process, but derives rather from social 
and psychological factors that we have inherited, or else is the rationalised 
form of our personal needs and tastes. 

The terms “‘ appetites and instincts ” if not those of “‘ interests and ideals ” 
are so objectionable that I will put my meaning in another form: what 
initiates the behaviour-cycle and maintains it by constant repetition under 
the feeling that it is suitable and satisfactory is “‘my” apprehension of 
“‘ myself” as an owner. I acquire beliefs, ideas, convictions, attitudes because 
I feel “‘ One is somebody in the proportion of material and moral goods 
one possesses.” ! When I preserve, when I exhibit these ideas, etc., I do 
so because they are mine. The ‘‘ model” may be amended from time to 
time but what does not change is the underlying (possibly unconscious) 
response: This is my make-up, mine and no one else’s. 

So the points to be made are, first, that the stream of events which is a 
behaviour-cycle (e.g. unjust criticism of another person, trivial or purely 
selfish occupation, that one-sidedness and that insensibility to other varieties 

1 Leon Litwinski: ‘‘ The Psychology of ‘ Mine’,” ; Philosophy, Vol. XXV, No. 83 (1947). 
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of experience and that enslavement to certain ‘‘ fossilised ”’ ideas which 
constitute fanaticism) is a stream of events of poor quality; considered 
as a response to some appeal it is a tragically inadequate response. The 
second point is that my responses are not “‘ mine,” they consist essentially 
in being me, that is, a part of the world peculiarly endowed (I repeat) with 
the capacity to realise quality in and through its own being, and con- 
tinuously under the obligation to make a response in some measure adequate 
to the complexity and richness of the ‘ appeal.” 

The Free Will. 1 have said that the action which gives to time a content 
of value resembles that of the artist in his relations with his work. It is 
also similar to the action of the thinker, for he, in Gabriel Marcel’s words, 
“lives in a continual state of creativity and the whole of his thought is 
always being called in question from one minute to the next.” } 

This living in a continual state of creativity, this valuing of the quality 
of our creativity from one minute to the next with the intention of advancing 
that part of the world-process which falls within human experience as well 
as the human experience itself into ever fuller realisation of the beauty of 
the Creator, is a manifestation of the Free Will. By “ will” I mean the 
intellectual, imaginative, emotional and moral capacities of the person fused 
into an action which is the expression of a choice made in the knowledge 
that whatever it be it is the agent-in-making and gives to him his quality 
in that particular moment of his living, and also that since the agent is in 
and of the world as a “‘ responsive centre ” his quality is cosmically as well 
as personally important. It is this ever present, ever effective concern for 
the world’s value that inspires the choice. The free valuation is not based 
on “‘ my ” interests or preferences. We judge that a content possible for 
the minutes immediately to be materialised (this judgement, made by our 
whole personality, manifesting all that we have been, are, or can be, forming 
the content of an earlier minute and so making ‘hat minute’s quality) is or 
is not worthy of actualisation solely on the ground that it will or will not 
be productive of that spiritual fineness which is a fresh appearance of God 


in the world. 
Il 


In conclusion: 

(1) I have presupposed an Absolute Valuer, one who in his turn judges 
the quality of the act which the agent has judged to be the best possible 
that he, a finite and fallible part, can make in the given circumstances. But 
even for those who maintain that such an Ultimate Valuer is merely a pro- 
jection of man’s imagination and that my “ dialogue between I and a divine 
Thou” through the mediation of other creatures is in fact simply man 
conducting a life-long monologue, even for these the obligation to care 
for truth and “ reality’ remains. The humanist and the atheist also 
must if they are to live as men live by conscience, by the recognition of the 
importance in and to the world of responsible human action. To exist 
throughout the passage of time, unredeemable time, on the level of habit- 
behaviour, filling the moments with the content that is indistinguishable 
from the belief that nothing really matters, all is futile, let us drift in ease is, 
on this short day of frost and sun, to sleep before evening. 

(2) The quality of the minute must never be judged solely from a single 
1 Being and Having, p. 166, Dacre Press. 
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standpoint, such as that of the theologian, or the scientist, or the artist. 
If it be so judged we get an ideology. Spirit may be expressed through 
art, literature, nature, the scientific conscience, social groups working or 
playing together, family relations, laughter or tears among friends, in all 
activities taken vocationally. That every being (e.g. a tree, a cloud, an appear- 
ance of light or of rain, a work of art, a person) while it is “there ” for 
perception or for memory, should realise through its relations with us and 
through us with other beings of a kind different from its own the full richness 
of its peculiar capacity for bringing beauty or significance into the world; 
that it should be respected as something existing in its own right indepen- 
dently of our “ feelings ” towards it, that it should be treated as an end- 
in-itself and not merely as a means to some end of our own—these must 
be our aims when we set ourselves to value the content given to our minutes 
as they pass. 

(3) While recognising the authority of conscience we must not regard 
conscience as infallible. Our judgements are bound to be in some degree 
partial and relative. Because in other experiences judgements of “‘import- 
ance” differing from our own are made we are not thereby entitled to 
assume hastily that these are “‘ wrong ” or that there has been no genuine 
attempt at valuation, no effort to realise excellence. The ‘‘ speech” heard 
and the “‘ response ” made differ in greater or lesser degree from person to 
person. The higher the quality of our lived minutes the more these minutes 
will be impregnated with the beauty and wisdom of the choice. “‘ Let us 
exchange charity.” 

(4) To sum up: We must “ take Time seriously.” 


Time is not mere appearance or illusion [it] is an essential aspect of reality. 
It is the very life of the movement or process whereby the nature of the ultimate 
reality is progressively made manifest in a world of finite beings.? 


I amplify this by repeating: We are not passive spectators of this spatio- 
temporal process which manifests a spiritual and eternal reality; we are 
participants in the process of the Spirit’s revelation; we are “‘ modes of 
revelation.” If we do not realise Spirit by the way of beauty, or truth, 
or moral excellence we are doubly betrayers; we betray the nature which 
has been entrusted to us for a specific purpose and we betray the natures 
of other creatures for if we fail to realise to the greatest possible extent 
their complexity and ‘‘ meaning” in their relations with us we render 
nugatory their power and their mission to “ communicate” to us some 
“word ” from the Divine. 
CONSTANCE I. SMITH 
CRANLEIGH 
SURREY 
1 Professor T. M. Forsyth: ‘‘ Creative Evolution in its Bearing on the Idea of God,” 
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HAS PSYCHOLOGY EXPLAINED 
RELIGION AWAY? 


By 
ROBERT H. THOULESS 
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THE title of this article seems to imply that there is some considerable body 
of opinion amongst psychologists that psychology has explained religion 
away. I do not think that this is the case. If one asks what psychologist 
has explained religion away by the application of psychology as a solvent, 
I think the answer would generally be that it was Professor Freud who 
wrote a book entitled The Future of an I/lusion—the “‘ illusion ” being religion 
and the solvent being the theory of psychoanalysis. If, however, the critics 
of Freud would read the book and not only its title, they would find that 
he was very far from being so simple-minded as to suppose that he had 
proved that religion was an illusion because he could give a psychological 
account of the origin of religious belief. His position was quite a different 
one. He believed that the objects of religious beliefs were illusory and 
that religious doctrines were false, but the grounds he gave for this con- 
viction were not psychological. If the objects of religious belief are indeed 
illusory, the problem obviously remains : why nevertheless do people 
believe in them ? It was this truly psychological question that Freud was 
trying to answer by the use of the theory of psychoanalysis, not the question 
of whether the beliefs in question were true. 

There are two other writers on the Psychology of Religion who deserve 
attention : William James of Harvard and Leuba of Bryn Mawr. When 
William. James was invited to give the Gifford lectures at Edinburgh in 
1902, he chose as his topic The Varieties of Religious Experience. The approach 
was anew one. For the first time the attempt was made to bring the methods 
of thought of scientific psychology to bear on the problems of religion. It 
was far from James’s idea that this was a process of explaining religion away. 
It would be truer to say that he thought that his contemporaries had explained 
religion away too easily and that the result of psychological study was to 
show that there was more in the religious system of ideas than was generally 
recognised by those who were critical of them. 

_ There was, however, one psychological writer of the first half of the 
present century who did consider that it was the function of psychological 
study to explain religion away. This was Professor Leuba who in a series 
of books maintained the thesis that all religious phenomena could be 
explained by psychological laws and that there remained, therefore, no 
reason for attributing any reality to the objects of religious doctrines. I 
do not think that he would himself have accepted the statement that he was 
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explaining religion away. He would have preferred to say that he was 
purifying religion by removing from it the element of transcendence. From 
the point of view of the religious believer, however, this is what would be 
meant by the phrase “ explaining religion away.” 

I think the best way of trying to clarify the issues will be to consider in 
turn the contributions of these three psychologists : James, Leuba and 
Freud, with a brief mention of the position of two living writers whose 
thought is an offshoot of the psycho-analytic theories of Freud—Jung and 
Stekel. 

William James’s contribution was the first in time. Its novelty lay not 
so much in any startlingly new conclusions that he brought forward as in 
the fact that he regarded it as his primary aim to describe religion rather 
than to appraise it. That attitude of impartial description is one that later 
became the accepted attitude of the psychological study of religion. If 
applied too rigidly it is a somewhat hampering method. To discuss religion 
as a fact of human psychology without any consideration of its value or 
of the reality of its objects is liable to mean in practice that one talks about 
religion without mentioning its most important and its most difficult 
problems. No one could be less inclined to evade important and difficult 
problems than was William James, and he did a good deal of appraising of 
religion in his Varieties of Religious Experience. 1 think it would have been 
a less interesting and less important book if he had not done so. 

Although the general tendency of James’s Gifford Lectures was rather 
to provide a foundation for religious faith than to undermine it, one would 
gravely misunderstand his position if one thought of him as a religious 
apologist making a protest against the too ready rejection of religious ideas 
by those who held the this-world centred academic tradition current in his 
time. It is rather true that he was part of that tradition but, more open- 
minded and questioning than his fellows, he could not accept it uncritically. 
He wondered whether there was not a realm of spiritual realities which he 
and his academic contemporaries were unduly neglecting. His lectures 
were not a defence of his home territory but rather a survey of a new land 
towards which he felt an attraction although he was not at home there. 
He was interested in religion for, I think, much the same reason as he was 
interested in psychical research, because he was too given to the habit of 
questioning to be willing to accept uncritically the scientific orthodoxy of 
his time. This attitude gave him a freshness of outlook which, added to 
his complete intellectual honesty, makes his Varieties of Religious Experience 
a deservedly influential book which has retained its interest to the present 
day. 

James’s approach to the problems of religion was one that was hesitating 
and even apologetic. He felt that much in the tradition of sainthood must 
be judged morbid by the healthy minded, yet that it might embody an ideal 
of behaviour which had its own claim to recognition. He felt that the 
experiences of the mystics could have no authority to anyone except them- 
selves, yet that they might be genuinely reports of a range of reality to which 
the ordinary man was blind. He did not think that the doctrines of religion 
could be demonstrated as are scientific truths and yet they might have a claim 
to truth. 

This line of thought does not take us far on the road to providing man 
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with a rational religious faith, but James would have said, very truly, that 
psychology could not be expected to do that. He did do something towards 
clearing away one obstacle to religious faith, the conviction that had grown 
up among many educated persons since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century that religion was an outmoded method of thought destined to be 
replaced by the certainties of science. 

Perhaps the essential character of William James’s re-orientation towards 
the problems of religious belief was most clearly expressed in his earlier 
essay on “‘ The Will to Believe ” : 

Our passional natures not only lawfully may, but must, decide an option between 
propositions, whenever it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be decided 
on intellectual grounds ; for to say, under such circumstances, “Do not 
decide, but leave the question open,” is itself a passional decision—just like 
deciding yes or no—and is attended with the same risk of missing the truth. 

I think this formulation is open to criticism, particularly in its suggestion 
that one can have no intellectual grounds for deciding which is the better 
of two opposed propositions when neither is certain. It is not open to the 
criticism, which is sometimes made, that James was suggesting that we have 
the right to accept a false belief which appeals to our emotions ; that 
interpretation is excluded by the phrase “‘ whenever it is a genuine option.” 
The important point is that James was rejecting the opinion, current in his 
time, that we can only have the right to believe what we know to be certainly 
true, with its implication that, since religious doctrines cannot be certainly 
known, they cannot honestly be believed by any intellectually clear-sighted 
man. It appeared to James that the essential character of a belief was that 
it was a guide to action, and that action was necessary even in fields where 
certain knowledge is impossible. One must then choose the better of the 
alternative beliefs. In other words, the choice for or against religion is an 
act of judgement to be made on the best knowledge available. It is an 
activity analogous to the decision of a jury, not to the proving of ‘a 
propasition in geometry. 

I have said that there was at least one psychological writer who believed 
that psychology had explained religion away. This was Professor Leuba, 
the professor of Psychology at Bryn Mawr. His central contention was 
that psychological laws could explain everything in the religious life and 
that no transcendent causes need be assumed nor any transcendent realities. 
I do not think he conceived of this as explaining religion away so much as 
ridding it of superstition, only the “‘ superstition” would include all the 
factual content of any religious creed. His hope was, I think, that a religion 
purged of such factual superstitions as God and a future life, and resting 
solidly on scientific knowledge of this world, might unite man in tolerance 
and charity and all the Christian virtues. 

A typical quotation will perhaps best make his position clear : 


In religious lives accessible to psychological investigation, nothing requiring 
the admission of super-human influences has been found. There is nothing, for 
example, in the life of the great Spanish mystic [St Teresa] whose celebrity is 
being renewed by contemporary psychologists,—not a desire, noc a feeling, not 
a thought, not a vision, not an illumination—that can seriously make us look to 
transcendent causes. 


! Leuba, J. H., A Psychological Study of Religion, New York, 1912. 
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These are eloquent and forcible words, but considered critically as an 
argument against the reality of the objects of religious belief it is not worth 
much. What seems to be suggested is a parallelism between the proposition 
that one can explain religious states of mind by psychological laws and the 
proposition that one can explain the movement of a billiard ball by physical 
laws. There is, however, no essential parallelism. All that the psycho- 
logical explanation of ‘religious phenomena means is that, if anyone reports 
a fact of religious experience, a psychologist can suggest a psychological 
explanation for it. Our belief in the mechanical determination of the 
movements of a billiard ball would be precariously based if it meant no more 
than this. When we say that its movements can be explained by physical 
laws, we mean more than that we can give an explanation of the movement 
after it has taken place. We mean that if we know the force and direction 
of impact, the mass of the ball, the resistance of the table surface, etc., we 
can predict what the movement will be, and that if we know all these quantities 
exactly we can verify the fact that the movement is fully determined by 
them and that no unknown factor is disturbing the motion. Of course, 
we all know that we cannot make psychological predictions with that degree 
of accuracy. We can, of course, make predictions : that X will get into 
trouble before he is much older because he has a repressed hostility to his 
father, that Y will get a university scholarship because he has an 1.Q. of 150. 
Sometimes we are right and sometimes wrong. If our psychological 
knowledge enables us to be right more often than we would be without it 
we are well satisfied. But to suggest that in any field, delinquency, passing 
examinations, or having religious experiences, we can predict with so much 
accuracy that we can be sure that there are no unexplained factors at work 
is so far from the truth that one must be astonished that such a suggestion 
should have been made. ; 

It is possible, although I think unlikely, that at some time in the future 
we shall be able to make psychological predictions with so much accuracy 
that it will be possible to say whether or not in the religious field there are 
unknown causes at work. If it were found that there were, it would be an 
argument for the transcendent forces which Leuba tried to eliminate from 
religion. It would be by no means a conclusive one, since the type of 
explanation one would be led to postulate might be of quite a different kind 
from the kind of explanation that would be given by religious theory. On 
the other hand it might be found that all experiences of the religious life 
could be given a psychological explanation. The facts would then be as 
suggested by Leuba, but I do not think his conclusion would necessarily 
follow. It might be that the activities of the spiritual life followed psycho- 
logical law and did not appear as breaches of psychological law. That also 
would be possible. When the observation can be made, it will be necessary 
to think out its implications. There is not at the present moment the 
slightest indication that we shall be able to make the required observation 
at any time in the near future. 

I do not wish to give the impression that Leuba was making no contribu- 
tion to the problems of religion. The form in which he expressed his 
thought seems to me to be indefensible, but there is a thought there which 
has, I think, implications rather different from those he supposed. If one 
bases a defence of religious faith solely on religious experience, then psycho- 
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logical criticism of religious experience is relevant to the strength of that 
defence. Ifa believer says, for example, that he bases his faith on the fact that 
he has experiences in prayer which can be explained only by the belief that 
he is in contact with a reality outside himself, the strength of that argument 
obviously depends on whether these experiences can be explained in any 
other way. Let us agree that the sceptical psychologist cannot properly 
say as Leuba did: “I can fully explain your experience by reference to 
psychological laws, so you have no ground for your belief in a cause outside 
yourself.” He can, however, quite legitimately say : ‘“‘I can suggest a 
psychological explanation of your experience which is also a possible expla- 
nation, and therefore your conclusion as to the external spiritual cause of 
your experience is by no means a certain one.” The argument from 
religious experience may be a valuable contributory support of faith, but 
as a sole support of faith it is dangerously weak against such psychological 
criticism. 

Freud was, I think, a critic of religious faith to be taken much more 
seriously than Leuba, and I suggest that his book The Future of an Illusion 
deserves a closer study than most of its critics have given it. It is a fair 
and well-argued case against religious belief. For those who value their 
faith, it may be profitable to consider the worst that can be said against it. 
A well-grounded faith will be none the worse for being tested. 

Freud was too self-critical to place on psychological considerations a 
weight greater than they could bear. His central contribution to the 
psychology of belief was his theory that men’s beliefs are largely determined 
by irrational unconscious forces. Sometimes he is supposed to have taught 
that belief was always and necessarily so determined. If he had thought this, 
he could plainly not have written such a book as The Future of an Ilusion 
since this is a plea for men to put aside the irrational wish-determined beliefs 
of religion and to accept in their place the cold realities of science. 

As to what are the unconscious irrational forces creating religious belief, 
Freud finds them in the situation in which man finds himself in conflict 
first with Nature and then with the demands of the civilisation that societies 
have made to protect themselves against Nature. Man, he says, is helpless 
as a child before nature and the first function of the Gods is to control 
Nature and to act as man’s protectors in the same way as his father was 
protector in his actual childhood. Their second function is to safeguard 
the sanctions imposed by civilisation just as the father was the guardian of 
the sanctions within the family, and also to make amends to man for the 
renunciations of his instinctual tendencies demanded of him by. civilisation. 

This line of thought obviously implies that religious doctrines owe their 
acceptance to their usefulness and not to their truth, yet it does not neces- 
sarily entail that they are false. Freud used the word “illusion” in a 
peculiar sense to stand for any belief based on human wishes, with no 
necessary implication that the belief is false. In this sense, a particular 
individual’s denial of the existence of God may be no less an “ illusion ”” 
than the religious individual’s affirmation, since denial also may be based on 
a wish. Either the affirmation or the denial may be true in spite of being 
based on a wish. Nevertheless, Freud did consider that religious beliefs 
were illusory in the more commonly accepted sense of being false. Not, 
however, because psychology had explained them away as products of wishes, 
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but for much the same reasons as any non-psychological unbeliever might 
give ; that religious doctrines do not admit of proof, that they seem intrin- 
sically improbable and incompatible with what we have discovered about 
the world by the methods of science, and that no knowledge of reality can 
be given by intuition or trance. While admitting that religious doctrines 
cannot be confuted by reason, he will not admit that one can rationally 
believe them to be true. There is nothing particularly novel or particularly 
psychological about the argument here. I think it can be fairly summarised 
by saying that Freud felt convinced that religious doctrines cannot be true, 
and that any other reasonable person must in his heart feel the same. If 
any other person argues that some religious doctrines may nevertheless be 
true, Freud feels that he is arguing frivolously for a position which, in his 
heart of hearts, he must know to be false. It is just as if an ingenious 
intellectual argued for the truth of fairy tales. He may argue ingeniously 
and well but he knows in his heart that he is defending an indefensible 
position. 

This is not, I think, at all the position as to religion which is commonly 
attributed to Freud. It is generally supposed that he argued that since 
religious beliefs are based on our unconscious wishes they must hecessarily 
be false. This argument would clearly have no logical validity. We may 
wish a thing to be true or wish it to be false ; we may feel that its truth would 
fulfil our deepest needs or that its truth would make our life futile or terri- 
fying. Whether it is, in fact, true or false can be decided, however, only 
by looking at the facts, not by looking at our wishes. One man may feel 
that life is only tolerable if it leads to an eternity of bliss, another may feel 
that it is only tolerable if it comes to a final end at death. These facts tell 
nothing at all about whether or not human life survives bodily death ; they 
tell us only that it is a question in which people’s feelings are so strongly 
involved that their opinions on it are not likely to be wholly determined by 
rational factors. It is good ground for being unwilling to consider that 
men’s opinions on the subject are a reliable guide to the facts ; but no 
ground at all for deciding what are the facts. But it is unjust to "Freud to 
suggest that he did not realise a point so obvious. Indeed he pointed out 
that his case against religion was not based on psychoanalytic considerations 
but had been presented by others before psycho-analysis came into existence. 

There was undoubtedly another way in which psychoanalytic ways of 
thinking tended to act as solvents of religious beliefs. They concentrated 
attention on the unconscious irrational motivation of belief. The psycho- 
analyst might say, for example, that you believe in God because uncon- 
sciously you have not outgrown your infantile dependence on your father 
so you have made in his image a Heavenly Father whose role is that of the 
all-powerful, all-loving protector that your earthly father seemed to you 
when you were an infant. As an intellectual argument against the reality 
of God, this line of thought is obviously weak ; as a kind of thinking 
tending to create an attitude of disbelief or agnosticism on psychological 
rather than rational grounds, it is a good deal more important. But fashions 
in thought have no binding force on the intellect. The next development 
in psychology (perhaps the development of parapsychology) may create 
a prejudice in the opposite direction, predisposing people to believe in the 
possibility of spiritual realities. 
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One should not perhaps leave the psychoanalytic discussion of our 
subject without mention of the views of the extremely original deviator 
from orthodox psychoanalytic thought, Dr Jung. Early in his long period 
of writing, Jung showed interest in religious questions and put forward 
the proposition that God is a psychological reality. At first sight this seems 
no important step towards religious faith since it suggests that the concept 
of God corresponds only to the insubstantial and shadowy region to which 
belong human imaginings and dreams. If that was Jung’s meaning, the 
formulation seems to be open to the reproach made by Freud against those 
who make attempts to delude themselves into the belief that they still hold 
fast to religion when in reality they have cut loose from it. 

However, I am not sure that Jung did mean this. His later writings 
suggest that he attributes much more reality to the objects of religious 
belief than this. There is an element in Jung’s thought which the strictly 
logical scientific thinker would call “‘ irrationality,” which makes it difficult 
to express his ideas in ordinary language without misrepresenting them. 
Jung would not, I think, accept the distinction between the real world of 
physical objects and the unreal world of imaginings and dreams. Descrip- 
tion as psychological reality does not mean to him, I think, something less 
than reality. I am inclined to think that he means much the same as the 
religious man would mean when he said that God is a spiritual reality. I 
do not think he would range himself on the side of those who consider 
that psychology can explain away the reality of the objects of religion 
although his original formulation sounded as if he were on that side. 

I am in this article restricting myself to one limited problem in the field 
of the psychology of religion, otherwise it would be necessary to deal in 
greater length with the work of Stekel who applied psychoanalytic tech- 
niques to pastoral work. As he is himself a Swiss pastor, it is obvious that 
he does not consider that psycho-analysis has explained religion away. On 
the other hand, he considers that it does enable us to discriminate between 
the elements of orthodox religious faith which are to be accepted and those 
which ought to be rejected by a rational faith. These ideas are interesting, 
and raise the question of how far one can select amongst the articles of faith 
by considering their psychological value rather than the question of their 
truth. Any discussion of this problem would lead me too far from the 
subject matter with which I am concerned. 

I should like to assert quite definitely that in general psychologists do not 
suppose that psychology has explained religion away. Many psychologists 
do not believe in religion, but they would not generally give psychological 
grounds for their unbelief. It may well be that their habits of mind as 
psychologists have predisposed them to unbelief, but their intellectual 
grounds will be much the same as those of any other unbeliever. Other 
psychologists are religious believers. Again they would not generally 
give psychological grounds for their belief, nor would they be likely to 
suppose that adequate psychological grounds could be given. 

The acceptance or rejection of a religious point of view is a matter on 
which every man must make a judgement. It may be that our existence on 
the world is an accident resulting from the physical and chemical properties 
of complex molecules containing carbon, and that we are engaged in a 
drama which has no author, and no purpose. It may be, on the other hand, 
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that this world is God’s creation, and that the whole universe has been 
created as part of a plan in which we human individuals play an important 
part, and that the service of God is the part we have to play. 

We must make our judgement ; it seems that neither choice is prohibited 
by reason, although on rational grounds one choice may be better than the 
other. We are not likely nowadays to be inclined to think that the first 
choice (against the religious interpretation) is prohibited by reason. There 
is more likelihood that we may ‘suppose that the choice for the religious 
interpretation is an irrational one. One of the possible grounds for this 
is a suspicion that psychology has somehow undermined the rational 
foundations for the religious choice. I do not think it has ; we are still 
free to make our choice on the evidence. 

Psychology, of course, does emphasise (as perhaps we knew before) that 
our judgement on such a question is in some danger of being swayed by our 
unconscious wishes. If we want to judge rationally, we must recognise 


the direction of our wishes and allow for them. We need not swing over 
to the opposite extreme and imagine that an austere and repellent view of 
the world process is necessarily a true one. What we hope may also be 
true, but our hopes must not be allowed to determine our judgement as to 


truth. 
R. H. THOULESS 
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THE existence of telepathy and other paranormal phenomena involves a 
re-evaluation of previous concepts of personality, and it is not yet possible 
to foresee how radical a change may be necessitated. If telepathy is dis- 
turbing as expressing an invasion of the privacy of our minds, pre-cognition 
is still more disturbing on any interpretation or evaluation of life. In the 
ordinary way we believe that the future is in the making, not wholly pre- 
determined by the past. We may know that we cannot control the weather 
or even predict it reliably far ahead, but we do believe that when it is 
raining we can decide whether to go out in it or not. Yet pre-cognition 
seems to indicate that quite a number of apparently independent variables 
depending on human action have been foreseen. In some cases it is not 
impossible to think of these as the outcome of the particular combination 
of character and circumstance, not in principle unpredictable from what is 
normally to be expected, given sufficient insight into the actual character 
of the individual. Moreover in many examples if action is taken on a 
warning, a foreseen posentiality of disaster, which can be recognised as 
having been otherwise inevitable, is actually averted. 

The following examples however, raise some critical points, the full 
implications of which may as yet be beyond our knowledge or experience 
to elucidate. As Dr Soal pointed out: 


These spontaneous cases may actually contain the clues to the psychic riddle 
if only we could learn the right way to. think about them.! 


I had been planning to get a hut erected to use as a library and the first 
firm from which one had been ordered had gone bankrupt, causing both 
loss of money which had been paid in advance, and some months’ delay 


in obtaining the hut. 
I quote the record as it was first made in a letter to a psychiatric friend. 


You might be interested in a curious pre-cognitive glimpse that came recently. 
I had been so busy seeing to the site for the hut, and had been planning the 
windows to get the views I wanted, that I had not for some time been thinking 
of the interior at all. Then came a sudden very vivid glimpse of the inside, with 


1 Hrepert JourNnat, April 1950. 
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the green of the stove and the carpet specially marked. The thought came into 
my mind “‘ Then ¢his hut probably w/// materialise after all.” 

Then I noticed that the stove was rather nearer the middle of the wall than 
I had planned: and on looking through the corner windows I was very puzzled. 
These had been planned to get a specially lovely corner effect, and instead I could 
only see the wall near by and the dark mass of one fell rising behind it, instead 
of the whole panorama that had been expected. I was seeing this as if sitting in 
the corner of the chesterfield. 

Nearly three weeks later, when the hut was up here, I found the stove was 
where I had seen it and not where I had put it on my p/an, and instead of the two 
corner windows being thrown into one as planned, they had separated them and 
blocked out the view I had been expecting: and from that spot where the corner 
of the chesterfield would be when it came, there was only the wall and the dark 
mass of Birker Fell behind it, as I had seen it in the glimpse before. 

When I saw that I really did feel that this was where God would have me be 
and that there must be some way through the very real difficulties that press on 
me. It was a real seeing of something that even yet is not in full existence, as the 
rest of the furniture and the carpet are not yet here. But the two facts that there 
was no normal way of knowing, viz., the change of position of the stove and the 
view that wou/d be seen when the windows in their changed position were erected 
here, have been shown to be veridical; and the rest is likely to follow in a few 
weeks when the furniture comes up. 

Yet at the time of my seeing it clearly enough to notice discrepancies between it 
and my expectations, the stove was in a shed here, the hut partly constructed in 
London, the furniture in Blackpool and myself in bed at night. 

These pre-cognitive glimpses only come occasionally, and when they do they 
have always been taken to indicate that that was where God would have me be. 
Often this has been after much doubt or conflict about it, and then the glimpse 
has come with some elements in it that could not have been foreseen from any- 
thing in my experience, at times without my knowing where it actually would be ; 
and then when recognising it in reality, it had been taken to imply that it had been 
foreseen by God and he had given me a glimpse beforehand to confirm the 
rightness of what had been a risky and difficult choice. 

This raises many interesting problems, does it not? I realise now that the 
inference to God /s only an inference \—but the actual pre-cognition of something 
I am going to see later—an autoscopic pre-cognition I believe they call them 
nowadays—does seem to occur with me when in harmony with some very deep 
spiritual processes, activities or tendencies, | do not know which term really 
applies, and to have a profound significance. This raises interesting problems 
in connection with the relation between the temporal and eternal aspects of 
experience. When seeing in reality what had been “ pre-viewed ” in this way 
there is always the sense of the rightness of the setting, as one within which 
vocation could be fulfilled. 

It is not, however, just a case of pleasant or personally desirable settings. One 
earlier glimpse which was recognised when in a nursing home in Liverpool in 
1930 was the prelude to a very distressing time. It looked as if my going there 
had been a mistake and yet I could not get away: then one day the nurse turned 
the mirror at the back of the dressing table round so that I could see the street 
through it from my bed—and through that mirror | saw the scene that had been 
pre-viewed, and knew that though everything in me wanted to get away, that 
that was where I was meant to be and the results justified it subsequently. 

Another glimpse in 1929 was of a rectangle of sea, just cut off as if in a frame, 


_) There is no sense of the presence of God at the time of any such glimpses, these come as 
vividly as ordinary sense impressions, but without being confused with them as in hallucinations, 
and give rise to speculation as to their significance at once. ‘ 
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with the breakers rolling in at a marked angle. I could not make out what a 
glimpse of sea all by itself could possibly mean. Then when moved by ambulance 
into the bungalow in which the turning point between life and death actually 
came, I found the view. The windows had been so frosted over by sand blowing 
onto them that nothing could be seen through them, and only the bottom of the 
middle section opened, and through the rectangle of this was the sea, with breakers 
rolling in at the angle at which I had first seen them, within only a few yards of the 
window. That was the first time I had come across the phenomena and the recog- 
nition that the glimpse had come to me before the possibility of knowing what 
would be there, gave a sense of the rightness of being there. The glimpse through 
the mirror in the nursing home was later than that; and when /¢ came I did expect 
sometime to come across it and to find where I was meant to be, though I did not 
anticipate that it would only be visible through a mirror. 

I do not know what you will make of this, but over the years it is impressive. 

Possibly the most interesting and curious feature of these examples is 
the apparently purposive selection beforehand of the precise elements that 
would bring conviction when the pre-cognition became actual. This 
would seem to involve pre-cognitive clairvoyant apprehension and not just 
a recognition of my own future consciousness. In the last example, for 
instance, the verification of the changed position of the stove and the 
different view from the window came before the furniture arrived, which 
showed that the more vivid green of the carpet in the pre-view was also 
true to fact, as it had been cleaned since I had last seen it, and this had brought 
up the colour much more vividly. Whereas other features in the room, 
e.g. the arrangement of furniture which had been planned before and was 
unchanged, were scarcely noticed in the preview. 

The selection of the elements that could not be known beforehand in the 
normal way from amongst those that cou/d have been imagined is striking. 

A sirnilar selectivity was involved in the earlier examples; the specific 
view of the sea within the framework of the sand-scarred windows and not 
the general appearance of room or bungalow; and again the view through 
the mirror could only be seen from my bed when this had been turned 
round to reflect the street. 

Whose intelligence made those selections? I confess I can see no possible 
way in which my own normal intelligence could have done so. Does this 
involve a telepathic impression from some discarnate intelligence trying in 
this way to provide evidence for purposive co-operation between discarnate 
and incarnate minds, or is the first naive religious interpretation that the 
selecting and communicating mind was God, a Cosmic Intelligence, 
accurately in touch with the whole material and human universe and 
capable of purposive action within it, the simplest hypothesis to explain 
the facts ? 

The discovery that aufoscopic pre-cognition seems to be genuine, é.e. a 
subject becoming aware beforehand of what he will zormally see later, had 
not been made at the time of the two earlier examples nor as yet distinguished 
from pre-cognitions due to “ second sight ” which might have no reference 
to what the particular subjects would themselves see. But even if autoscopic 
pte-cognition could account for the fact of the pre-cognition, it could not 
account for the selective element of the precise features that could not be 
normally pre-viewed. Rhine’s experiments showing that some subjects 
can predict the card the operator is going to pick up, as if telepathically 
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cognising his autoscopic pre-cognition, or the alternative of pre-cognising 
autoscopically the telepathic cve that will follow shortly from the operator, 
whichever explanation may be correct, is a different and simpler kind of 
thing. Moreover the fact that both operator and subject know that one 
of five actual cards will be the material for “‘ guessing ” limits the element 
of selectivity; but the fact that the scores are significantly above chance 
shows that a selective factor is at work. Some predict regularly one card 
ahead and others two ahead, thus indicating the existence of individual 
characteristics.1 

There is a welter of experience in occultist literature that sorely needs 
disentangling from the naive evaluations and interpretations put upon it, 
which so often have prevented scientists taking the subject seriously. 
Nevertheless, as alchemy developed into chemistry, so the recognition that 
there is a psychical capacity—the psi-function—which is part of our make-up 
may lead to the genuine development of para-psychology as a branch of 
science. It will then be easier to disentangle para-normal from psycho- 
pathological phenomena and discover their real functions within personality. 

This, however, raises the very important query as to whether the occur- 
rence of psi-activity is an advance or a regression. Are the people specially 
gifted in this way throwbacks to a more primitive form of mentality or 
advance guards of the race? 

If such phenomena occurred only in people otherwise subnormal, or 
pathological, the atavistic hypothesis might be true. But psi-functioning 
does occur amongst reasonably intelligent people and apparently can be 
cultivated and developed deliberately. Phoebe Payne, tor example, the 
wife of Dr Bendit, a medical psychologist, seems to have integrated and 
matured her psychic capacities without dissociating them from normal 
consciousness as so many ‘‘ mediums” do. Dr Bendit stresses the impor- 
tance of distinguishing psychic from psychological processes and expresses 
the hope that medical science may draw upon resources from physical, 
psychical and psychological methods. Dr Jan Ehrenwald also indicates 
the importance of combining psychical and psychological insights and 
allowing for the reality of hetero-psychic and not merely auto-psychic 
influences, both in causing and in curing mental disorders. 

This, however unorthodox, would seem to be desirable in view of the 
many mental disorders that occur on the borderland between the paranormal 
and the psycho-pathological. Dr Ehrenwald sums up the sceptic and psycho- 
analytical view, which impugns the sanity of those asserting the existence 
of paranormal cognition. He quotes H. Hitchman, one of Freud’s early 
associates as 
satisfied that the belief in telepathy is itself nothing else than a psychological 
symptom, a manifestation of man’s narcissistic libido organisation, of his wishful 
thinking based on the pleasure principle. 

Dr Ehrenwald goes on 

There is only one flaw in the psycho-analytical reasoning. A small band of 
amateur investigators and professional scientists, unperturbed by the arguments 
which have been put forward against the possibility of telepathy and related 
phenomena, have furnished incontrovertible evidence which proves their existence.® 

1 Vide S. G. Soal, The Status of Felepathy, H1sRERT JourNnAt, April 1950. 
2 Telepathy and Medical Psychology, p. 25. 
Vor. XLIX. No. 4. 15* 
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Freud himself, however, was one of the first psychologists to admit the 
possibility of a telepathic element being occasionally involved in dreams. 
In an essay on Occultism and Dreams (1933) he gives some examples which 
he says are more easily explicable on the assumption of telepathy than 
coincidence. 

Moreover the possibility of training psychic capacity so as to enhance and 
extend the range of personal activity without losing rapport with the normal 
environment may provide a further clue to the question as to whether 
psychic capacities involve a regression to a more primitive level of mental 
and spiritual development, or whether they are expressive of a development 
of the race. 

The very fact that the question can be posited shows the evidence is 
conflicting. The attempt to rely uncritically on any “ inspiration” coming 
with the givenness of unconscious process, és regressive, and this applies to 
extra-sensory perception, as well as to much that is pathological in mystical 
experience, and tends to confuse and bring into disrepute the validity of 
religious experience itself. 

If, however, positive and negative psychism is distinguished, the con- 
flicting evidence itself becomes intelligible. Positive psychism would 
signify the maturing and integrating of psychic capacities within the unity 
of a responsible spiritual personality, capable of acting intelligently and not 
blindly, on information “‘ picked up” through the activity of the psi- 
function. This would avoid the over-weighting of the ego with the inflation 
that comes from dissociating some functions of personality and responding 
to them as “sacred” and beyond the range of human criticism. The 


compensatory processes involved in a humble and undistinguished medium, 
claiming to be “ controlled” by some very high personage, is a typical 
example of this type of dissociation. This does not, of course, rule out the 
possibility of genuine information being obtained in a trance condition. 


A secondary personality, claiming to be a spirit, might “tap” a wider 
range of experience telepathically or clairvoyantly than the normal person- 
ality, and the evidence for such “ superiority ” could be maintained in good 
faith. The recognition of the reality of telepathy and clairvoyance, and 
even more so pre-cognition, has made it more difficult to prove the existence 
of external spirit controls, since the possibility of multiple personality in 
the medium has also to be taken into account. Probably the carefully 
investigated series of cross correspondences, with various contributions 
distributed between several mediums, none of which made sense alone, 
comes the nearest to establishing a discarnate intelligence deliberately 
trying to provide proof of continued existence. 

Negative psychism would involve an attempt to develop psychic capacities 
at the expense of and out of relation to the rest of the life of the medium. 
This would seem to be regressive, and to involve more risks to the person- 
ality than is usually recognised. 

Nor is the danger confined only to mediums. ‘The emotional and 
uncritical attitude of those attending a seance to gain evidence for the 
survival of a lost loved one, as distinct from the critical attitude of a psychical 
researcher, may open the way for influences to be picked up through the 
psi-function which a not-too-well-balanced person may be unable to 
distinguish from the contents of his own mind. The confusion entailed 
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amongst those who frequent seances may entail a real deterioration of 
personality, as psychiatrists frequently discover, when such persons break 
down. But unless the psychic aspect is distinguished from the psychological 
processes involved in an attempt on the part of the personality to cope with 
some influence not inherently part of itself, psychological analysis will not 
be effective, and may actually make matters worse by treating as phantasy 
the effects of a real “‘ impact ” from outside, even if only from the unconscious 
mentation of the medium or other sitters. Genuine psychological or 
spiritual healing must take all the factors into account. If this can be done, 
then psychological re-education may enable the individual to become more 
resistant to the impact of psychic happenings. Increasing insight will then 
make more possible a positive response to any such effects in future. 

The importance of the possibility of such telepathic leakage may be 
gauged from the fact that there is an article in The British Journal of Medical 
Psychology (1950), on “* The Psychotherapist and Extra-sensory Perception.” 
It describes an experiment to see whether a psychotherapist is likely to 
influence the thought content of his patient through unconscious thought 
transference. It was concluded from the experiment that 95 per cent. 
of the thoughts of the psychotherapist tested were unlikely to be transmitted 
to the patient and therefore that the remaining 5 per cent. were not likely 
to affect the main theme of the analysis. But this ignores the emotional 
rapport essential to. analysis, which might greatly increase the unwitting 
tapping of what was in the analyst’s mind. The fact that Freudians, Jungians 
and Adlerians all find the dreams of their patients support their own approach, 
is significant. The difference in experiments with letters on a card with 
no emotional significance is not necessarily comparable to situations with 
the close rapport essential to effective psychotherapy. Dr Jan Ehrenwald, 
in his book Telepathy and Medical Psychology, gives several cogent examples of 
telepathic leakage in the analytical situation, including a change in the type 
of dream produced by patients when he was changing from a Freudian 
standpoint himself. As he said, since such leakage was confirmed in the 
examples given, it must be much more frequent under conditions where 
it could not actually be so precisely demonstrated, and it is sufficiently 
widespread to need to be taken into account by psychotherapists.! 

Dr Jan Ehrenwald points out that 


obviously hetero-psychic experiences are not only a potential source of danger 
to our psychological equilibrium; they can just as well serve as vehicles for our 
therapeutic suggestions. 

Indeed [he goes on] what we described as telepathic leakage may not only be 
responsible for the origin of some of the mutual contradictions of rival schools 
of psychotherapy, but may also account for some of their therapeutic achievements.” 


Dr Ehrenwald’s book is a timely attempt to correlate paranormal and 
abnormal happenings with normal experiences. He stresses our ignorance 
of how the gap is bridged between the continuous chain of physical pro- 
cesses which can be described and the conscious appreciation of a sense 

1 Dr T. A. Ross once said to me that at one time if a patient was worse after his visit he 
thought it was due to something in the patient, but eventually he began to realise it might be due 
to something in himself, and by trying to see how he had mishandled it, he was able to help the 


patient to improve again. 
2 Telepathy and Medical Psychology, pp. 199-200. 
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impression. On the normal level we have become so used to the reality 
of the actual bridge that we do not realise our ignorance of its nature. 
With paranormal phenomena, on the other hand, we realise our ignorance 
of the way in which hetero-psychic awareness comes about. But this is 
in principle not different from our ignorance of the last step of the way 
in which auto-psychic experiences are registered in our minds. Dr Thouless 
suggests that the psi-function operates in the same way as our own minds 
effect their influence on the brain and through it the rest of the body. 

It is also significant in this context that elements telepathically appre- 
hended seem frequently to be woven into an intelligible form through the 
same mental processes involved in symbolising and dramatising auto-psychic 
material. An idea may “ get through ” in a different though relevant form. 
Though it is also true that the thought of another may be “‘ picked up ” in 
the precise form in which it was expressed, if this has been in words. 

G. N. M. Tyrrell, dealing with some of the implications of evolution,! 
says these involve mental as well as physical adaptation to a “ specially 
edited view ” of the world. He suggests that we instinctively resist any 
suggestions of forces acting info our world from without and that this 
accounts for the fact that the evidence for telepathy, pre-cognition and 
religious experience is so grudgingly admitted. However, he thinks also 
that the higher levels of mental functioning are relatively free from the 
area adapted for practical action. Intuition for him is a high level of aware- 
ness, and insight arrives before reason at what is mew. Reason, of course, 
has to play its part subsequently in correlating the new with what has been 
previously assimilated. 

If this is so, then attention should be paid to the insight of those who 
have harmonised psychic perceptivity with their normal consciousness, 
to discover the pre-conditions for correct psychic perceptivity and the sig- 
nificance for /ife of such extra-sensory interpolations into our sensory, emo- 
tional and intellectual experience. Rhine’s students do not kvow which 
of their guesses is correct or not: the greater than chance success which 
implies a genuine function does not carry with it the assurance of reliability. 

There is some evidence that it is the attitude towards psychic experiences 
that is regressive or progressive rather than the actual functioning of 
psi-capacities itself. As Dr Ehrenwald says: 


The findings of contemporary psychical research suggest that the new psycho- 
logy will have to adjust its basic concepts to the fact that, apart from a few 
ambiguous spontaneous occurrences, we are able under special experimental 
conditions to catch a glimpse of a psychic reality, which, for reasons which need 
not be discussed at the present moment, lies beyond the range of our ordinary 
experience.? 


Dr Spinks, in reviewing Foredawn, by ‘‘ Nicodemus,” ? quotes that 
author as saying that all such records are utterances 


avowals of an inner personal reality . . . confessions to some other . . . repetitive 
and cumulative in their effect. 


They are a record of a Word, 
1 Journat, October 1950. 


2 Telepathy and Medical Psychology, p. 72. 
3 Hrppert Journat, July 1950. 
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Not of my own, invading and shaping experience and thought. And moved 
to a design not of my making, or often enough, to my mind. 


** Nicodemus,” like Rilke, felt that his own struggles were of more than 
personal significance, and expressed in some measure the impact of the 
social and cultural spiritual crisis of the age. How far are such intense 
interior lives open to the cumulative effect of the actual struggles of others 
through a more highly developed psi-function? ‘‘ Nicodemus ” himself 
points out the dangers of mental disorientation. May the difference 
between a “‘ Nicodemus ”’ who wins through to real insight, illumining 
the way for others, and the psychotic who is swamped by the impact of the 
underworld of human nature, lie in his fundamental search for religious 
reality, a search embodied in /ife and not in phantasy ? 

The results of all this in modifying our views on the nature of personality 
and of the philosophical background of experience will require much research 
and the pooling by medical, psychiatric, educational and psychical research 
workers of their many-sided experiences. No one approach holds the key. 
Nevertheless, in these days of far-reaching change, with civilisation itself 
threatened by the uncontrolled disruptive torces within human personality, 
any light on the fundamental nature of reality that can be thrown by a 
study of spontaneous psychic occurrences must be sought diligently. 

We have extended our control over the physical aspects of the world so 
as to produce the atomic bomb. Unless we can extend our insight and 
knowledge into the spiritual realm involving personal relations so as to 
make for co-operation instead of conflict, our conquest of physical nature 
will be self-defeating. 

The connection between auto-psychic and hetero-psychic elements in 
experience may provide a clue to the real nature of Man and a hint as to 
his place within the whole of which he is a part. ‘Professor Broad suggests 
the possibility of the brain and nervous system screening us from the total 
impact of Reality, as Bergson also thought, and that potentially we may 
be open to the universe as a whole. But even if this were so this does not 
make it easy to account for the foreseeing of something not yet in existence. 
Is there any explanation other than that of a glimpse into the foreknowledge 
of God as to the specific combinations of events that would produce the 
examples given in my own experience? It is the selective agency of the 
precise elements that could not be normally foreknown that has to be 


explained. 
A. GRAHAM IKIN 
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MEANING AND ANALOGY 
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To the progress of the New Positivism, inaugurated but never wholly 
approved by Bertrand Russell, no bounds can yet be fixed. It is a move- 
ment of thought enlisting good elements and bad, but the feature which 
marks it off from older philosophies must surely count among the good 
ones. Whatever else a philosopher is doing, he is unquestionably using 
language; and recent efforts to probe language itself, to dissect its structure 
and define its significance, have not been made in vain. Nevertheless, the 
full implications of our verbal behaviour are still scarcely appreciated, and 
if, in trying to unpack the word “ meaning,” I momentarily accept the 
extremist guidance of those Positivists who call themselves Logical, I do 
so because their investigations have (so to speak) uncovered the corner of a 
smuggled assumption. They may not have meant to draw attention to it, 
but that is what they have done, and there is no hope now of readjusting 
the camouflage. 

Logical Positivism is a bold attempt to banish all subtleties by forcing 
“meaning ” to mean something narrower. The proposed definition runs 
as follows. Ifa sentence—other than a purely logical or mathematical one 
—means anything, it can be verified by scientific experiment. If it cannot 
thus be verified, it is meaningless. What “ verification” means, and what 
limits can be set to it, nobody has yet established, nor, of course, is there any 
reason why the definition should be accepted at all. A Logical Positivist 
would argue, however, that his attitude is entirely straightforward and free 
from mystery, whereas the metaphysicians, by allowing that unverifiable 
statements may be significant, have always trapped themselves in impene- 
trable difficulties (and this contention is true, or nearly sc). While the 
Logical Positivist himself may strike trouble in explaining what precisely 
is not verifiable, and how he knows it is not, he does seem to have hit on a 
working rule, which, despite painful shortcomings in the realm of value, 
may be used to brush away a fair number of cobwebs in the realm of fact. 
His experimental criterion is by no means contemptible. 

The issue, however, is more profound than it looks. One can hardly 
speak of experimental verification without endorsing the axioms that under- 
lie the experimental method. What exactly these are, and how many they 
are, it is not here necessary to ask. Bertrand Russell reduces them to five; 
but their number is unimportant. The essential thing is that without certain 
presuppositions, which cannot possibly be drawn from experience, no 
science is imaginable. 

Chief among them is the principle of analogy, or induction, which Hume 
notoriously rejected. It need imply no more than a predictable regularity 
in the universe; but it does imply that; and, without that, the notion of 
verification could never be incorporated in a general rule. I shall refer 
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only to the crudest consideration. We have found, in countless experi- 
ments, that phenomena have not been affected (or have only been affected 
in ways for which an allowance could be made) by the act of observing 
them. Executing an analogical leap from the past to the future, from the 
known to the unknown, we infer that this will always and everywhere be 
so—that the cases we do not know will be like the cases we do. If I tell 
you that there is a box on the chair behind you, I am confident, having seen 
boxes before, that it will not jump off or crumble to powder when you turn 
round to look at it. That belief (#atatis mutandis) constitutes the basis of 
“verification.” It is not, however, self-evidently true; and the more I 
consider my reasons for entertaining it, the more implausible they become. 

On the face of the matter, Hume was right when he remarked: ‘ The 
supposition that the future resembles the past is not founded on arguments 
of any kind, but is derived entirely from habit.” !_ There is nothing logically 
absurd in the notion of a universe so disorderly, or so curiously contrived, 
as to render verification impossible—and for all we can say, our own meticu- 
lous universe may turn topsy-turvy at any moment. Its history may be 
like a film which is partly live photography and partly cartoon; at present 
we are watching the saner portion, but perhaps insanity will break in 
to-morrow. I have no reason to be sure that the box on the chair will go 
on being visible or recognisable when you turn to check my statement; 
the behaviour of light-rays may change, and upset your observations with 
some sort of mirage. I have no reason to be sure that the box will stay 
where it is; the cohesion of its molecules may relax, causing it to fall-to 
pieces and blow away. I have no reason to be sure that it will not be altered 
by your act of observing it; in the realm of nuclear physics, queer things 
are happening already. 

To such sceptical commonplaces, someone may retort: “ But at least 
you know that the events you describe are highly improbable. For 
practical purposes, it is safe to say that the course of nature will remain 
undisturbed.” Now this answer, if it were valid, would be complete. 
Probability is a kind of certainty, and can be given mathematical form, so 
that—in the words of Professor Wiener *—/yche is no less rigorous than 
ananke. But probability itself implies regularity. Take the everyday case 
of life-insurance. A company’s statisticians calculate that about # policy- 
holders will die during the next five years. This is probable partly because 
it is also probable that no great epidemic will occur in that period. This, 
in turn, is probable because it is probable that the drainage system will not 
collapse. And so forever. Each factor is reducible to the same assumption, 
that the future will be like the past. There is no ground for such a belief 
in common experience; it cannot be arrived at empirically. Analogy from 
the past to the future may have worked in a million instances, yet we cannot 
therefore argue that it is likely to work in the million-and-first instance, for 
the argument itself would be an analogy from the past to the future—in 

1 Treatise of Human Nature, I, iii, 4. 

Wiener, Cybernetics. 

3 Cp. Russell, History of Western Philosophy, p. 696. “‘ The principle ‘ that those instances, of 
which we have had no experience, resemble those of which we have had experience’ . . . is not 
logically necessary, since we can at least conceive a change in the course of nature. It should 


therefore be a principle of probability. But all probable arguments assume this principle, and 
therefore it cannot itself be proved by any probable argument, or even rendered probable by any 


such argument.” 
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fact, it would be the million-and-first instance—and it could not be used 
to prove what it would naturally presuppose. 

The situation is even more baffling than it appears superficially. “ At 
any rate,” you may think, “ I have the whole world’s experience, the common 
consent of the human species, behind me.” Not so; you have nothing 
of the kind. To learn about matters outside the little circle of your own 
memory, you have nothing to go on but the reports of others; and in a 
case where you cannot test the reports, you have no reason, apart from 
analogy, to believe the people who talk to you. Doubtless they spoke the 
truth before. But why should that imply that they are speaking it now? 
Again the leap from the known to the unknown. The pure empiricist has 
no evidence for the reign of law in the world beyond a succession of miser- 
able phantasms in his own head, and without analogy he cannot draw 
inferences even from these. 

So anyone who defines ‘‘ meaning ” in terms of verification must also 
accept the principle of analogy. He must accept it because he needs an 
orderly universe. Without it, there can be no science, no experimentation, 
no warrant even to trust the senses. The sceptical attitude of Hume is 
incompatible with Logical Positivism. 

But is it compatible with logic? Can it be maintained at all, or is it simply 
a bewildering reductio ad absurdum of Locke? Modern concentration on 
language seems to have opened up the path to the long-sought demonstration 
that Hume was wrong. He said that he was not sceptical when he played 
a game of draughts; but he was really playing draughts even when he was 
talking scepticism. Let us glance at another account of “ meaning,” the 
psychological one proposed by Earl Russell: not as being necessarily 
right, but as illustrating further the line of argument I believe to be fruitful 
for the restoration of certainty. 

Broadly, says Russell,1a sentence S “ means ” an event E if it promotes behaviour 

which E would have promoted. . . . Just the same applies to a belief which is 
not expressed in words. One may say: a belief is a state of an organism promoting 
behaviour such as a certain occurrence would promote if sensibly present; the 
occurrence which would promote this behaviour is the “ significance ” of the 
belief. This statement is unduly simplified, but it may serve to indicate the theory 
I am advocating. 
To the obvious objection that some sentences cannot be attached to any 
particular event or phenomenon, the reply could be made that this more 
complex language is only arrived at, by abstraction, via the simpler language 
of reporting and indicating that a child learns to use first. The main point 
is that if a combination of words has meaning, the possible responses of a 
person who hears and understands it are to some extent pre-determined. 
Events can be described which will take place in the person’s neuro- 
muscular system. Other events can with equal confidence be ruled out. 

So much, at least, appears incontestable. There is more involved than 
the truism “‘ It can be predicted that, if x understands p, the events corre- 
sponding to his understanding of p will occur inside him.” We can go infi- 
nitely further. If, for example, ‘‘ This loaf is stale” means anything, we 
can predict that the person to whom it is addressed will not reply, ‘“‘ Ah, 
but I have just come back from Southend.” Admittedly the prediction is 


1 Op. cit., p. 850. 
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negative. Positive predictions are not always so easy; but we can assuredly 
say things about the probable reaction to ‘“‘ The house is on fire ” or “‘ You 
have just won £20,000’; and a probability with respect to an individual 
depends on an average regarded as absolute. On the whole, the more that 
can be said in advance about the response (whether inward or outward), 
the more significant the sentence. The more perfectly an instructor conveys 
his knowledge, the more precisely can we anticipate what his pupils will do 
when they take notes physically or mentally, and when they come to apply 
the lesson. 

Meaning need not be actually identified with this element of predictability. 
But it does entail it, and cannot be divided from it. If a combination of 
words has meaning, we can foretell—with certainty or with likelihood, 
they come to the same—something of what will happen when it is uttered. 
And this is done by analogy. This is done by the assumption that the un- 
known will be like the known, that people who hear the sentence to-morrow 
will react like people who heard it yesterday. Psychology leads back to the 
same premiss as Logical Positivism. 

The truth was known, essentially, to the old rhetoricians; and the 
honoured status of rhetoric as a science—as an inductive or analogical 
science—has more philosophic interest than at first sight appears. 

Could Hume have furnished an explanation of meaning which dispensed 
with the principle of analogy? After all, since he used words, he indubit- 
ably meant something. Failing such an explanation, the extreme sceptic 
who follows him is evidently advancing a paradox, and can be refuted with 
rigid logic. ‘‘ There is no reason to believe in analogies” (p) implies 
“No combination of words means anything ” (q).1_ Nothing can be pre- 
dicted about the response; no verification can be promised. But if p is 
true, means something. Therefore g is false, and a true proposition implies 
a false one—which is inadmissible, since truth implies truth, 

Whatever may be held about the meaning of propositions, it seems 
certain that the sceptic’s defences can be turned by examining “‘ meaning ” 
from other points of view. For instance, generalisations, and inductive 
arguments, are nonsensical if the principle of analogy is not admitted. 
The syllogism lies open to the objection of Mill—that you can never be sure 
of the major premiss unless you are already sure of the conclusion it is 
supposed to establish. “‘ All men are mortal” means “ All recorded men 
have eventually died, so we infer that the men of the present and the future 
will die like their predecessors.” But if no analogy from the past is reliable, 
this generalisation must be rejected. We cannot continue “ John is a man, 
therefore John is mortal,” unless John is already dead, in which case the 
syllogism becomes pointless. In view of all that has happened in logic 
during the last fifty years, I have no wish to exaggerate the scope of the syl- 
logism (though, whatever the theoreticians say, ordinary reasoning does 
go by expandable enthymemes 2). But without generalisations of some sort, 


1 This implication is tautological in character. Similarly “‘ The King of England has hair ” 
implies “‘ The King of England is not bald.” On the other hand, the way in which “ John is 
human” implies “‘ John will die” is not similar; that involves an inductive generalisation about 
human beings. 

* Cp. Henry Veatch, “ Aristotelian and Mathematical Logic,” The Thomist, January 1950. 
The thesis of Mr Veatch’s essay is that “ implication,” in so far as it has any relation to real 
processes of non-immediate inference, always contains telescoped syllogisms. 
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explicit or implicit, no non-mathematical argument can be kept up for 
long; and without analogy they would mean nothing. Hume himself 
generalises from his own experience. Also, when he says we have no 
grounds for the supposition that the future resembles.the past, he makes a 
quiet assumption which falsifies his thesis. The reader vaguely imagines 
that the relation of past to future is the same as the relation of known to 
unknown, so that the future is necessarily beyond scrutiny. But this 
identification is false. ‘‘ Knowing the unknown” is a contradiction; 
“ discovering something about the future ” is not. A mystic who enjoys a 
foretaste of the Beatific Vision may see very good grounds indeed for the 
belief in a resemblance between the two parts of time. St Thomas Aquinas, 
towards his death, regarded his writings as so much straw compared with 
what had been marvellously revealed to him; yet his supernatural insight, 
or what he took to be such, did not cause him to change those passages in 
which he had assumed a permanently ordered creation. Hume’s assertion, 
far from being a truism, rests on the premiss “‘ No man can see the future,” 
and he could only have defended it by a generalising use of the analogy he 
sought to deny. As a rule, of course, the future does remain hidden; but 
this is an inductive, not a tautological principle. 

Take, next, what is still more fundamental, the common noun denoting 
a universal. We never see a cat—only individual patches of colour. Asa 
child grows up, he learns to expect certain feline qualities in conjunction 
with apparitions of that type and behaviour. Such an expectation is 
expressed by the universal “cat”. But once again, the expectation is wholly 
analogical. If there is no reason to believe in analogies, the word “ cat” 
is never more than a sign recalling the few verified cats in the speaker’s 
memory at the moment of utterance. Apart from analogy, he has no reason 
to suppose that the feline qualities are even likely to accompany the feline 
appearance in cases not yet observed; nor has he any reason to believe 
other people who claim to have observed cats themselves. Common sense 
recoils from such an absurdity, but we are dealing, unfortunately, with 
philosophers. It seems tolerably clear that a universal is an analogical 
structure. If so, many abstractions also are dependent upon analogy, 
since there is no way of defining them except v/a general statements con- 
taining ‘universals. 

The challenge to the sceptic is plain. Can he counter these arguments 
with an explanation of the meaning of words and sentences which does not 
presuppose the principle of analogy? If he cannot do this (and it is beyond 
me to imagine how he can), he must resign himself to the conclusion already 
urged—that the sceptical proposition “‘ There is no reason to believe in 
analogies” is self-contradictory and false, because it destroys its own 
significance. The puzzle is, how its opposite can be true. It is logically 
certain that no reason for believing in analogies is given empirically. We 
cannot know by experience that the unknown is like the known, because 
we cannot know the unknown. The weight of the problem can be lightened 
a little by supposing some such proposition as “‘ Nature is orderly ” to be 
analytic. A moment’s reflection suggests the proposition “‘ The cosmos is 
orderly.” Ifthe word “ cosmos ” is here empowered with its full meaning, 
this proposition really is analytic, since “‘ cosmos” means an order. We 
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may contend that a cosmos (and not merely a world) is given, and that its 
regularity is the ground of meaning. 

But, once more, it is not given in experience. The riddle might be solved 
on theological levels by reviving the “illumination ” of Augustinianism, 
and postulating the inward presence of God—himself the maker and knower 
of the cosmos—as the governor of our mental behaviour.!| Whether that 
is the sole possible solution, I cannot say. Beyond doubt, however, illu- 
mination does offer a solution; and without one, language is a sophistical 
exercise, and thought itself a contradiction in terms. 


GEOFFREY ASHE 


LONDON 


2 Cp. St Bonaventure, Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, I, 9; also some of the more moderate con- 
tentions of the French Traditionalists. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


EXPERIMENTS IN NON-VIOLENCE, cut short by a most brutal act of violence— 
this would seem to be a fair epitome of Gandhi’s life. The Selected Writings of 
Mahatma Gandbi, well edited by Ronald Duncan (Faber, 125. 6d.), have their centre 
of attraction in the gospel of Satyagraha, the philosophy of non-violence which 
Gandhi claimed to have practised, with scientific precision, for over fifty years in 
every walk of life, domestic, institutional, economic and political. Its bases are 
the belief in man as a spiritual being, the Bhagavad Gita gospel of selfless action, 
and the Buddhist doctrine of non-cruelty. ‘‘ Non-violence is the law of our 
species as violence is the law of the brute.” This implies a formidable challenge 
to the Political Theory and Practice of the West. If Gandhi is right, then Sorel’s 
adoration and the dictators’ application of violence are unmasked as the theory 
and practice of brutes. But is his method practicable in the West ? He was 
successful in India, but the advice he gave to this country in 1940 would have led 
to Hitler’s victory. It is quite true that violent action provokes violent reaction, 
but non-violent action does not necessarily lead to non-violent reaction. Never- 
theless, it would be a mistake to reject this message outright. On the contrary, 
we should ask, how has it to be modified for its application in the West ? The 
non-violent way of settling human disputes should no longer remain an utopian 
ideal, but, wherever practicable, be a guide to our action.—Gandhi is not mentioned 
in George Catlin’s most comprehensive History of Political Philosophers (Allen and 
Unwin, 305.), a reprint, with minor corrections, of the American edition of 1939. 
This is decidedly a splendid book for the general reader who is interested in the 
social background of political thought from Plato to Hitler, including minor 
figures, like Carlyle, Treitschke, Kautsky, Trotsky, Laski and Strachey. Brilliantly 
written, this great work attempts to discover in the social history of three thousand 
years, a certain humanist agreement among rational men upon the objective good 
and upon the arts of statesmanship by which it may be achieved, i.e. a Grand 
Anglo-Saxon Tradition. Whereas Catlin’s work excels in range, T. H. Marshall’s 
Citizenship and Social Class (Cambridge, 10s. 6d.), an outstanding contribution to 
Political and Social Theory, excels in penetrating analysis. Marshall sketches the 
history of civil, political, social and economic rights and formulates the topical 
question: ‘‘ What is the effect of social rights (social security, housing, and 
education) on social inequality, i.e. on an individualistic parliamentary democracy 
and on an economy which is still prevalently determined by the incentives of free 
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competition.” The ascendency of equality, i.e. of equal status or equal social 
worth over liberty, or of collective rights (e.g. of trade union members) over 
personal ability, leads, on the one hand, to class equalisation, and, on the other, to 
still unresolved contradictions.—S. M. Daugert’s The Philosophy of Thorsten Veblen 
(King’s Crown and Oxford University Press, 185.), besides giving some interesting 
information about the genesis of Veblen’s thought, has the merit of drawing our 
attention to his masterpiece, The Theory of the Leisured Class (Allen and Unwin, 
125. 6d.). His analysis of the American leisured class, with its conspicuous waste, 
inefficiency, predatory habits, and sporting interest ; his explanation of sport as 
arising from the puerile interest in physical prowess and as representing a rehabili- 
tation of the early barbarian temperament of this class ; all this is remarkably 
up to date, even after half a century.—Hwume’s Theory of Politics, edited by F. 
Watkins (Nelson, 75. 6d.), will be welcomed by all students of Political Philosophy 
because it fills a gap by reprinting thirteen political essays and extracts from the 
Treatise. Hume’s theses that men are born to obedience and that government is 
based on allegiance are still worth discussing. 

T. H. Hill’s Contemporary Ethical Theories (Macmillan, 305.) classifies them 
according to their interpretation of the meaning of moral terms, in order to clarify 
the basic problems, to clear up the present confusion concerning the meaning of 
these terms, and to formulate some “‘ central hypotheses.” Here again, the range 
is wide, but the analysis is not penetrating.—E. Vivas’ The Mora/ Life and the 
Ethical Life (Cambridge, 455.) is noteworthy, not because of this distinction, but 
because of his conception of man as a tripartite being, i.e. as organism, psyche 
and spirit. ‘‘ Ethical Life” is said to transcend ‘‘ Moral Life” (founded on a 
system of values), for it recognises the intrinsic value of the person as spirit, the 
latter being defined, with Max Scheler, by freedom, objectivity and selfconscious- 
ness. This gallant attempt to defend the person as the highest moral value may 
be acceptable even to those who reject the underlying metaphysical assumptions. 
That Hedonism provides a single, simple, and consistent set of postulates under 
which the entire range of value-phenomena may be unified, interconnected, and 
explained, is the thesis of A. L. Hilliard’s The Forms of Value (Columbia and Oxford, 
25s.). His theory becomes, however, so complicated and his confusion of value 
judgements and statements of fact so great, that even a hedonist could hardly 
derive pleasure from it. 

“It can be shown that every act of knowledge contains an act of evaluation ” 
(H1spert JOURNAL, 1949, p. 337). I am glad to see that my thesis is confirmed 
by D. J. McCracken’s Thinking and Valuing (Macmillan, 155.). Iam in agreement 
with his attempt to reinstate the value-judgement in the intellectual life, though 
to declare value to be an intellectual category is an over-simplification and no 
solution. The bulk of the book is devoted to the essentially correct thesis that 
the metaphysics of Descartes, Geulincx and Spinoza imply a theory of value ; this 
amounts to saying that they continue the Greek and Medieval tradition —The 
Defence of Reason, 1.e. chiefly of Practical Reason against the Emotive Theory of 
Ethics, is the /eitmotif of Professor H. J. Paton’s collected papers (Hutchinson, 
165.), most of which refer either to morals or to an interpretation of Kant. 
Pio fssor Paton has the merit of upholding, as the last Neo-Kantian, a tradition 
which deserves to be kept alive. The defence of reason seems to be so important 
to-day that the book will be welcomed even by those who differ in their interpre- 
tation of theoretical as well as practical reason.—Professor H. H. Price’s admirable 
memoir of H. A. Prichard, a model of its kind (British Academy, 4s. 6d), culminates 
in a most illuminating analysis of his ethics which is attacked by D. J. B. Hawkins 
(Philosophical Quarterly, April).—P. M. Bochenski’s Der Sowjetrussische Dialektische 
Materialismus (Francke, Bern, Fr. 8.40) is valuable because of its critical analysis 
of the sources, history and doctrine of contemporary Russian Marxism, based on 
Russian publications, and also because of its rich bibliographies.—‘‘ No country 
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has produced as many angry denunciations of materialism as ours ; and no 
country, it is generally admitted, has fathered so many practising materialists ” ; 
with these words of commendable frankness H. A. Larrabee introduces his 
translation of Charles Mayer’s Man: Mind or Matter ? (The Beacon Press, $2.50). 
But whether thereby this brand of progressionist materialism which claims that 
man is the creator of his own mind becomes more acceptable, remains doubtful. 
The antithesis that our non-material minds control our material bodies, and that 
all living substance is probably subject to the same kind of non-material, i.e. 
unlocated control, is formulated by R. O. Kapp in Life, Mind and Body (Constable, 
12s. 6d.). He maintains that an influence without location, a diathete, acting on 
living substance, and only on living substance, causes random forces to produce 
an ordered result. 

“* The British contribution to science and technology in the past hundred years ”” 
will be the theme of the Duke of Edinburgh’s inaugural address, and of more than 
half of the sectional presidential addresses, at the 113th annual meeting of the 
British Association in Edinburgh. It is therefore natural that two books, A 
Century of Science, edited by H. Dingle (Hutchinson, 155.), and Scientific Thought in 
the Twentieth Century, edited by Professor A. E. Heath (Watts, 42s.), deal with the 
same subject. These books are interesting and valuable for the general reader, 
because the revolutionary progress in all branches of science, from physics and 
astronomy to psychology, is here discussed by specialists in a short and readable 
form. They are especially valuable to the student of philosophy, because a 
philosopher should have a thorough, and, if possible, a first-hand knowledge of 
science. Without this background talk about science remains empty. Just 
because the contributions to the second work reflect the personal philosophies of 
their authors, the first book with its more detailed discussions, e.g. of field and 
particle physics, would seem to be more useful to a philosopher. But in the 
second volume also he will find much of interest, e.g. a paper by Professor 
Ayer on the Philosophy of Science and one by Professor R. A. Fisher on Statistics. 
If he then turns to Bishop Berkeley’s scientific excursions, i.e. to his writings on 
mathematics, physics and natural history, as they are beautifully edited by A. A. 
Luce in the fourth volume of The Works of George Berkeley, he cannot but be again 
impressed by the progress of science (Nelson, 30s.). He will be grateful for a 
new translation of De Motu (1721). If Berkeley had published it, like Schopen- 
hauer, with the sub-title, “‘ not crowned by the Royal Academy of Science at 
Paris,” he would probably have drawn the attention of philosophers to this more 
detailed discussion of his philosophy of nature and of his theory of causation. 

Erich Fromm’s Psychoanalysis and Religion (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) will be of special 
interest to our readers, for it shows that the psychoanalytic interpretation of 
religion has turned full circle. Instead of debunking, with Freud, religion as a 
childhood neurosis of mankind, Fromm, in a clever inversion, interprets neurosis 
as a private form of religion, or rather as a regression to primitive forms of religion, 
like ancestor worship, totemism or ritualism, which conflict with officially recog- 
nised patterns of religious thought. Consequently, the deliverance from religion 
would consist in replacing a primitive form of religion by its mature form ; or to 
substitute humanistic religion, based on self-esteem and love, for authoritarian 
religion, based on fear and subservience to power. This beautiful argumentation 
has, however, a flaw. It preserves the false identification of religion and neurosis, 
and in defining religion as “‘ any system of thought and action shared by a group 
which gives the individual a frame of orientation and an object of devotion ” he 
draws such a widely meshed net that the neurosis, which essentially is not shared 
by others, escapes. But, on a deeper level, Fromm is right : ‘‘ There is no one 
without religious need . . . the question is not religion or no, but which kind of 
religion.” Rich in observational remarks, the book may be recommended as food 
for thought.—Whereas Fromm’s attitude to religion is indifferent, Johann Georg 
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Hamann’s was that of a deeply religious man, but to call him therefore, as Walter 
Lowrie does, An Existentialist, seems a trifle odd (Princeton Theological Seminary, 
75 ¢.), especially if one denies that Kierkegaard was one. Lowrie discovered 
Hamann via Kierkegaard, and his pamphlet, apparently the first English study of 
Hamann, may be recommended because of its sober information about Hamann’s 
life and some of his works. It is written without knowledge of the new great 
edition of Hamann’s Sdmtliche Werke, the second volume of which brings together 
his whole philosophical, philological and critical production, 1758-63, i.e. of the 
period following his return from London (Herder, Wien, 6S 146.25), including 
some items discussed by Lowrie, namely, the Socratic Memorabilia, the Clouds, and 
the Crusades of a Philologist. This volume is interesting, for it reveals Hamann’s 
first reaction to the Enlightenment and to Kant’s attempt to bring him back to a 
useful bourgeois activity. This excellent, critical, and probably definitive edition 
may be warmly recommended. 

That Professor Stevenson has to be defended against the suspicion of being the 
Hobbes or the Anti-Christ of our time and that his Emotive Theory of Ethics 
still forms a centre of discussion, may be gathered from two papers in the April 
issue of Mind. In Philosophy for April Professor Broad discusses another form 
of ethical positivism, ie. Hagerstrim’s Account of Sense of Duty. The Philosophical 
Quarterly, in a particularly interesting issue, opens with a paper by Professor Ryle 
on ‘‘ Feelings ” and closes with Professor MacKinnon’s essay on ‘‘ The Concept 
of Mind.” J. S. Wilkie attempts to defend teleological explanation as non-causal 
in biology, on the assumption that science is not etiological, but nomological 
(British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, February). Professor A. W. Hocking 
outlines the first series of his Gifford Lectures on Fact and Destiny, and I. M. Copi 
criticises linguisticism in the March issue of The Review of Metaphysics. The Philo- 
sophical Review publishes an important paper by W. V. Quine on Two Dogmas of 
Empiricism (January), and one on the use of language in fairy tales by H. L. A. 
Hart (April). The Revue Philosophique, for April, is devoted to the memory of 
Descartes, and the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, No. 14, to that of Hobbes. 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


OnE of the most original enterprises in the mission field to-day is the Christian 
Mission to Buddhists in the New Territories, Hong Kong, with a cross above a 
lotus as its symbol and “‘ the Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world ” as its motto. Its founder, K. L. Reichelt, is probably our greatest living 
authority on Chinese Buddhism, and his unique experience makes the chapters 
on Buddhism in Re/igion in Chinese Garment translated from the Norwegian by 
Joseph Tetlie (Lutterworth Press, 15s.) of peculiar value. The sections on Con- 
fucianism and Taoism follow traditional lines and it is to be regretted that account 
is not taken of the work of modern scholarship. P. D. Devanandan, a Christian 
scholar, writes on The Concept of Maya (Lutterworth Press, 215.), embodying 
the fruit of much close study and research. He finds the earliest meaning of 
Maya to be mana, power issuing in supernatural events, and traces the idea and 
doctrine of Maya through Sankara to the elaboration of Hindu orthodoxy, 
dealing finally with the necessity laid upon his countrymen to rethink 
their traditional religious system in face of the modern world. Will there be a 
*‘ dynamic rejuvenation ” of Hinduism or will the problem be evaded ? The 
writer shows the importance in the whole process of elements from that Dravidian 
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culture which subdued inwardly its Aryan conquerors. In The Upanishads 
(Pheenix House, 16s.) Swami Nikhilananda offers a fresh translation of four 
Upanishads, preceded by a detailed exposition of their teaching. The special value 
of the book is the full commentary, based on Sankara. Readings from World 
Religions (Watts & Co., 185.) is a compilation by Selwyn Gurney Champion and 
Dorothy Short. They have drawn on the literature of eleven great religions, and 
provide each series of extracts with a useful introduction. A. S. Tritton’s Islam 
(Hutchinson, 75. 6d.) is an amazing compendium of information on the origin, 
development, and detailed observances of the Moslem faith. In the same series 
F, Harold Smith writes on The Buddhist Way of Life. In the final chapter he dis- 
cusses the basic divergences between Christianity and Buddhism. It is to be 
regretted that space could not be found for even a brief reference to contemporary 
movements, particularly in China and Japan. J. H. Badley’s Form and Spirit 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 16s.) contains the reflections of an ex-headmaster on 
religion. It is for him no static system, but a growing spiritual life, one amid 
the many forms it assumes. In face of the modern “ drift from religion,” he is 
confident that the spirit is outgrowing the old forms and finding for itself new 
ones, 

Devotees of the Authorised Version who are distressed by the unattractive form 
in which it is so often purveyed should immediately invest in The Reader’s Bible 
(O.U.P., C.U.P., Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s. India paper, 45s.). It surpasses 
every previous attempt to reproduce the Bible in the form of a present-day book. 
The print is clear and the paper a pleasure to handle. The Apocrypha is included. 
There can be nothing but appreciation for the work done by Bleddyn J. Roberts 
in his The Old Testament Texts and Versions (University of Wales Press, 215.) It is 
likely to rank for some time to come as the standard work on the subject and is 
fully up to date, taking account, for example, of the researches of Paul Kahle and 
the recently discovered Palestinian scrolls. ‘The author brings out clearly the 
changes these new factors have made. We can no longer, for example, think of 
the Hebrew Textus Receptus as the reproduction of a second century archetype, 
but must allow for various recensions over several centuries before finality was 
reached. H. Cunliffe-Jones’s commentary on Deuteronomy in the Torch series 
(S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.) should be of great value to the ordinary reader. It deals 
with critical questions but does not confine itself to them. C. Ryder Smith in 
The Bible Doctrine of Man (Epworth Press, 185. 6d.) asks what a man is and what he 
ought to be, and shows how these two questions are answered, first in the Hebrew 
Bible, then in the LXX and Apocrypha, and finally in the N.T. The method 
adopted is that of word-study with ample citations. The result is that the book is 
most useful for purposes of reference, but not easy to read at a sitting. Two 
books by Roman Catholic scholars call for comment. Die /iterarische Einheit des 
ie rae (Paulusverlag Freiburg in der Schweiz Fr. 13) is for the specialist, 

ut will be read by him with pleasure, for the care and fairness of judgement with 
which it is written throughout. The author, Eugen Ruckstuhl, vindicates the 
unity of the Fourth Gospel against the extravagant source-hypothesis advanced 
by Bultmann in his commentary. A section of the book reproduces and 
supplements Schweitzer’s brilliant literary analysis of the Gospel and his consequent 
championship of its unity. Nikolaus Adler in Taufe und Handauflegung (Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlag, Miinster Westf., RM. 7.65) makes a detailed study of Acts viii. 
14-17 and finds in it clear evidence of a hierarchical order in the Primitive Church. 
Others might teach, baptise, and direct ; only apostles could confer the Spirit 
by the laying on of hands. L. E. Browne’s The Messianic Hope in its Historical 
Setting (S.P.C.K., 3s.) contains a series of popular lectures given at Winchester. 

C. R. B. Shapland gives a scholarly translation of The Letters of Saint Athanasius 
concerning the Holy Spirit (Epworth Press, 255.), with a full commentary. The 
letters in question are of considerable importance for the history of doctrine, as 
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they develop the argument that the Spirit is no creature, but must be included 
within the Godhead equally with the Son. The editor suggests that the “ Tropici ” 
refuted in this correspondence represented a local Egyptian heresy, that they were 
ex-Arians who had abandoned their position as regards the Son but had retained 
it as regards the Spirit. J. K. Mozley’s Some Tendencies in British Theology (S.P.C.K., 
105. 6d.) is a posthumous work that well deserved publication. It surveys religious 
thought in this country from the death of Pusey as the end of one era and the 
publication of Lux Mundi as the beginning of another. It is balanced in judgement 
and remarkably comprehensive, concerned to do justice to the Free Churches and 
the Church of Scotland equally with the author’s own communion. It is a book 
that should be known on the Continent. The Conflict of the Kingdoms by Clifford T. 
Chapman (Hutchinson, 75. 6d.) follows Gustaf Aulén in his Christus Victor and 
advocates the dramatic theory of the atonement as the victory of Christ over the 
demon-forces. He traces this back to a primitive pattern of salvation by the 
expulsion of evil and the impulsion of good. The last chapter makes an attempt 
to restate the myth in modern terms, but more space was needed for that than 
has been allowed to it. Henry Carter’s The Methodist Heritage (Epworth Press, 
15s.) is written as a contribution to what we call nowadays ecumenical thinking. 
The main part of the book sets out what, in the writer’s view, is the message of 
Methodism, while the epilogue seeks to relate this to the faith of other churches. 
Methodism has something to offer and something to learn within a worldwide 
Christian movement. Walter Houston Clark’s The Oxford Group (Bookman 
Associates, New York, $3.50) is always informative and at times even exciting. 
It is a kindly, if not uncritical, study of a contemporary movement by one who has 
no axe to grind. The writer brings out clearly where its weakness lies, in its 
naive social philosophy and its lack of intellectual interests. Rather less than half 
of the book is devoted to “‘ case histories.” 

Man in the Modern Age (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 125. 6d.) is a new and revised 
edition of the translation of Jasper’s Die geistige Situation der Zeit by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. The original was first met by the present reviewer in a Japanese 
bookshop in Kobe and impressed him at once as a work of rare prophetic quality. 
Alas, the reader of the English version will see now that only too many of its 
prophecies have been fulfilled. Henriksen’s Kierkegaard Studies in Scandinavia 
(Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 215.) reviews a whole series of publications from 
Brandes to the present day, bringing out the importance for the study of Kierke- 
gaard of the two editions of his Papers. K. E. Logstrup’s lectures on Kierkegaards 
und Heideggers Existenz-analyse und ihr Verhdltnis zur Verksindigung (Erich Blaschker- 
verlag, Berlin) furnish an admirably clear and helpful account of two approaches 
to the human situation. Heidegger’s analysis is pre-ethical, describing the 
structure of human life that makes morality possible, while Kierkegaard’s is ethical 
through and through. W.H. V. Reade writes on The Christian Challenge to 
Philosophy (S.P.C.K., 135. 6d.). He goes back to the early days when philosophy 
was a way of salvation and theology the effort of lay-thinkers to find something 
better than the popular religion could give. He is convinced that this view of 
philosophy is a sound one, and shows how it came to be superseded. Finally, he 
calls attention to the strange offers of salvation coming at the present time from 
quite other quarters than philosophy. In J. V. Langmead Casserley’s Morals and 
Man in the Social Sciences (Longmans, 125. 6d.) he discusses very competently and 
from the Christian standpoint the two topics suggested by the title. His convic- 
tion is that the empirical approach of sociology and the results it reaches are not 
merely compatible with the Christian view of man but require it for their full 
understanding and right use. Erich Fromm’s Psycho-analysis and Religion (Gollancz, 
1os. 6d.) is perhaps his most important book yet. He regards the Freudian 
psychology as a form of the cure of souls, and, while rejecting all authoritarian 
religion as injurious to mental health, he finds in the historic faiths what he terms 
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a ‘‘ humanistic religion ” of freedom, truth, and love that is essential to human 
welfare. It is the kind of book from which one can learn much, especially where 
one disagrees with it, as the present reviewer usually does. Creators of the Modern 
Spirit (Rockliff, 185.) is a symposium compiled by Barbara Waylen. Paul Blan- 
shard’s Freedom and Catholic Power (Martin Secker and Warburg, 16s.) is the English 
edition of the book that created such a furore when published in America. 
Conrad H. Moehlmann may be taken as continuing its argument in his The Wa// 
of Separation between Church and State (Beacon Press, $3). It is a defence of the 
“historic principle of the separation of church and state ” as embedded in the 
American constitution. 

Moral Principles (National Council of Social Service, 25. 6d.) is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by an advisory group of Christian and Jewish representatives to 
provide guidance for social workers. It deals primarily with such questions as 
authority, conscience, and responsibility, but the final chapter discusses problems 
of marriage and the family. T. W. Manson writes in the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library for March on “‘ The Cleansing of the Temple.” He would place 
this event at the Feast of Tabernacles and thus leave an interval of some six months 
between it and the Passion. He touches on, but does not discuss, the problem 
of how far this agrees with the Johannine account of the last visit to Jerusalem. 
In the London Quarterly and Holborn Review for April T. F. Glasson surveys some 
of the work done on “* Jesus and His Gospel, since Schweitzer.” He finds reasons 
for describing the development over the last fifty years as ‘‘ the breakdown of 
consistent eschatology.” H. G. Wood discusses “‘ Puritanism and Capitalism ” 
in the Congregational Quarterly for April. He rejects as superficial the Marxist 
analysis of the Puritan Revolution, and reaffirms the priority of religious and 
constitutional issues over economic ones in the dispute between Parliament and 
King. The Harvard Theological Review for January contains an article by Erland 
Ehnmark on “‘ The Problem of Immortality.” This shows how the conception 
of immortality in the ancient world was affected by how man thought of himself, 
whether as sharply separated from God or as akin to him in respect of the soul. 
Geddes MacGregor writes on ‘‘ The Future of Dogma in a Liberal Society ” in 
The Review of Religion for March. He argues that Christianity must retain dogma 
without being dogmatic in the usual sense of that term, a markedly pejorative one. 
That is, it must hold fast to its traditional convictions, but with a ‘‘ doubt-sifted 
faith ” rather than a closed mind, and must regard them as glimpses into eternity 
rather than as propositions of a factual order. The interest of Emil Brunner’s 
article on “‘ The Christian Understanding of Truth” in The Scottish Journal of 
Theology for March is that it shows how his thought is dominated in turn by two 
incompatible philosophical presuppositions. On the one hand, the absolute and 
relative are so opposed that only an act of God can bring them together, once and 
never again, in the Incarnation, while the instant of death brings the abolition of 
one in favour of the other. On the other, they interpenetrate continually, so that 
by love we have entrance, here and now, into eternity. Writing in Irésikon Tome 
XXIV on “ L’Eglise catholique et le Protestantisme Scandinave,” F. D. Thorn 
calls attention to the peculiar conditions that obtain in countries so overwhelmingly 
Protestant as those of Scandinavia, and urges that Catholicism should be presented 
to them as the fulfilment, and not at all as the destruction, of their Lutheran 
spiritual heritage. 

KING’S COLLEGE 
NEW CASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


[We regret that M. Henri Tallon’s John Byrom, written by him in English, was 
erroneously described as a translation in the April Survey.] 
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Liberties of the Mind. By Charles Morgan. London: Macmillan. Pp. vii 
+ 252. 12s. 6d. 
Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks 


CHARLES MORGAN is one of those rare writers who confront the mystery of 
man’s nature and his relationships with other selves without being overwhelmed 
by the horrors of what man can do to man, or driven to seek in some earlier age 
for that tranquillity and detachment which the contemporary scene denies to us, 
The writer of this review has over the years read everything that Mr Morgan has 
published in his own name or under a recognisable and acknowledged pseudonym. 
The publication of this volume is a matter of importance on two grounds ; first, 
its contents, with the exception of the long introductory essay, have already been 
published separately in pamphlet or essay form so that it is good to have them 
safely gathered between stiff covers. Secondly, this material shows us that every- 
thing Mr Morgan writes is a prolonged meditation, an elaboration upon a single 
theme—the achievement and, when achieved, the preservation of what he calls 
“‘singleness of mind.” It is his singular merit—literary genius and unusual 
sensitivity being present in full measure—that he seeks this ‘‘ singleness ” not only 
for himself but for all of us. It is this that makes Mr Morgan a highly civilised 
writer. It is true that no man can make agreement unto God for his neighbour, 
but it is also true that few of us are saved until our neighbours are on the way to 
salvation. ‘“‘ Solidarity” has a deeper significance in religious than in political 
speech. 
In addition to the opening essay, an “‘ Introduction on Mind Control ” (more 
than fifty pages of good writing), the book includes three groups of short essays 
and in a more permanent form Mr Morgan’s Zaharoff Lecture on The Liberty of 
Thought, delivered in Oxford in 1948, and the W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture The 
Artist in the Community given in Glasgow in 1945. The first of these two lectures 
is a study of Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois in which Mr Morgan suggests that what 
distinguishes, in certain ages, great divisions of thought from mere drifts of 
opinion is the opposed conceptions of human personality—the concern not only 
with how men behave but what man is—that personality which at times knows 
(all too rarely) the sweetness of being intelligently alive. This intelligent activity 
includes for Mr Morgan, as it did for Montesquieu, the liberty of being able to do 
what we ought to will and not the constraint of doing what we ought not to will. Viewed 
from that angle of vision few men at the present time can know /a douceur de vivre. 
And yet this is what all men were meant to enjoy. This is what their nature is 
intended to experience even though this dowceur should come through suffering 
transmuted by holiness. To-day, as Montesquieu said of another age, we 
exasperate men by constant interference with /a conduite intérieure. Constant 
interference—that is the bane of all community life, of all civilisation that involves 
large-scale industrialisation and of all collectivity that demands interlocking 
finances. The problem is how to employ (and how in part to dispense with) the 
“‘ technical achievements ” of mass man and yet retain the right of the individual 
man to enjoy the sweetness of life interiorly. The saints (who include a large 
number of the uncanonised) are they who make it manifest that a deliberate 
paucity of possessions is a condition of living sweetly with their Lord and with 
his lovers. The enjoyment of what we may call the Benedictine ‘‘ quadrilateral,” 
Time, Space, Light and Silence (all of which are implied in /a douceur de vivre), is 
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one which has its own restrictions, restrictions which are accepted not because we 
cannot will otherwise, but because without limitations life is not life but a pullula- 
tion of never satisfied, never satisfying lust. Mr Morgan puts it more simply— 
** As a room is not a room that has no walls, so liberty is not liberty that has no 
boundaries. It is an area, net space.” It is at this point that the reader will 
recognise the theme that is central not only to this volume of essays, but to every- 
thing that Mr Morgan has written—what kind of “room” shall we live in ? 
Those who are intimately familiar with Mr Morgan’s work (a distinguished article 
by Professor Louis Bonnerot in this Jowrna/ some time ago showed how many they 
are) and who admire his carefully constructed novels with their elusive and 
evocative qualities, their never absent suggestion of tension as a condition of peace, 
of fulfilment, will see that what Mr Morgan is studying is a kind of architecture 
of the contemplative spirit. The spirit of man—whether as a prisoner of war, a 
publisher or a lover (in The Fountain), a vine-grower or a danseuse (as in The 
Voyage), as a man of legal integrity (as in The Judge’s Story), or as a one-time member 
of a Resistance group in whom the compulsions of personal guilt struggle with 
the compulsions of loyalty (as in The River Line)—desires to build a “‘ room” 
whose shape and size are those of the inhabitants ; not some procrustean apartment 
provided by planners (whether of the right or the left) or a shop-window behind 
which posture those who strive “‘ to keep up with the Joneses.” The spirit of man 
even at this late hour desires a cell that shall be tabernacle and shrine, whose door- 
key, as with Bunyan’s pilgrim, is in his bosom and not in the keeping of some giant 
jailer. 

Mr Morgan’s new book is an extended essay on the most vital subject of our 
time—the “room.” “Its value ... does not depend on its size only. It 
depends on its interior beauty, its proportions, its light. . . its quiet and sometimes 
on the company received there. . . always a man’s knowledge that it is his... .” 
Now here comes the rub. Fewer and fewer are those who have a room of their 
own ; larger and larger are the numbers of those who are tenants (often very 
willingly) of the land!ords of power. A new and more terrible development 
awaits us, what Mr Morgan calls ‘‘ Possessive Control.” The reader having 
finished the long introductory essay on ‘‘ Mind Control ” may feel that Mr Morgan 
puts his case almost too dispassionately ; for our adversary “ the devil as a roaring 
lion walketh about seeking whom he may devour, whom resist, steadfast in the 
faith.” But what faith ? 

Basing his argument upon the “‘ standardised ” responses of prisoners at Soviet 
trials and in particular that of Cardinal Mindtzenty, Mr Morgan urges that there is 
now a real possibility that some technique has been discovered (other than those 
of intimidation and actual torture) whereby those in power in totalitarian states 
can exercise a Possessive Control that expels a man’s spirit from the house of his 
body and populates it with a new tenant. The body is the same body, and the eyes 
are the same eyes, but a different “‘ man” looks out of them. This is a Black 
(perhaps Red) Magic wherein exorcism and possession are played in grim reverse. 
This is the final horror that could overwhelm the “‘ room” which we build for 
ourselves, a “‘ room” that has an immortal tenant—and if it has not, says Mr 
Morgan, then all arguments above the level of comfort and expediency are in 
vain. What is in danger is that the Spirit, the relationship of the creature to the 
Creator, is being attacked through the mind. A similar theme occupied Mr 
Morgan in one of his finest pieces of writing, the essay on “‘ Singleness of Mind ” 
with which he prefaced his play The Flashing Stream, wherein he gave fuller hints 
of the answer which he adumbrates but does not complete in tnis present set of 
essays. ‘‘ Singleness of mind is the product of an inner choice of values...” 
and again, “‘ Many are persuaded by despair that against the violence of the 
modern world there is no remedy but to escape or to destroy. . . but there is 
another within the reach of all. . . the remedy of a single mind, active, passionate, 
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steadfast, which has upheld the spirit of man through many tyrannies and shall 
uphold it still.” 

That is well said, and better said when read in full. But what if the “‘ room” 
be invaded ? It is here that Mr Morgan having pointed the danger takes his leave 
of us. Perhaps he was unwilling in this essay to pursue a further dilemma though 
it is quite obvious that he knows what is involved. The ‘‘ room ”’ is not only the 
shape of a man’s own self, it is not only that little hole in the wall known to 
Juliana of Norwich, the cell of the author of the De Imitatione Christi or the “‘ house- 
hold of the saints” at Little Gidding. It is also the tabernacle and shrine of a 
Divine Guest with whom Juliana was self-immured, for whom 4 Kempis enclosed 
his life within four walls and the Ferrars kept their appointed hours. If it is true, 
as this reviewer holds, that there is no dowceur de vivre until we have surrendered our 
liberty to One whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain but who, as Invited 
Guest, fills the sma!l heaven of the human heart, then the last dilemma is this : 
Shall the Christianity of the West continue to be obsessed with irrelevancies, and 
allow the human mind to be so perverted that it will welconje Beelzebub as if he 
were the Divine Guest ? Against such disaster we may offer the petition in the 
Litany : From “‘ evil and mischief ; from sin, from the crafts and assaults of the 
devil ; from thy wrath, and from everlasting damnation, Good Lord, deliver us.” 


Radhakrishnan. Comparative studies in Philosophy presented in honour of 
his sixtieth birthday. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 408. 25s. net. 


Reviewed by E. O. James (University of Loncon) 


THE notable change that has taken place in recent years on the part of intellectual 
leaders in both East and West in an appreciative understanding of their respective 
philosophic categories has been largely the work of a relatively small group of 


thinkers. Among them Professor Sir Sarvépalli Radhakrishnan occupies a unique 
position. Heir to the great Hindu spiritual tradition and at the same time familiar 
with the scientific and metaphysical perspective of the West, he has endeavoured 
to synthesise the two approaches in the conviction that the essential truth of all 
religions and cultures is the same. Detaching from existing systems what is 
temporary and less important he has sought in the permanent elements that remain 
a basis for the spiritual foundations of social structure. For him “ religion is not 
a creed or code but an insight into reality.” It is the life of the inner spirit, and 
philosophy must lead, he maintains, to a spiritual interpretation of the universe 
and the primacy of spiritual values. Despite differences of philosophic outlook 
in India and Europe, he recognises that “‘ the West is not devoid of mysticism nor 
the East of science and public spirit. The distinction, if any, is a relative one, as 
all empirical distinctions are.’ 

It is fitting, therefore, that a volume of studies in comparative philosophy 
compiled in honour of the sixtieth birthday of a pioneer thinker and worker in 
the cause of international understanding in the realms of fundamental thought 
should deal primarily with the theme with which the name of Radhadkrishnan 
always will be associated. It is not to be concluded, however, that all the contri- 
butors speak with an identical voice. Thus, while it would be generally agreed 
by them that the oriental and occidental traditions are complementary rather 
than contradictory, the fundamental differences in outlook are not minimised. 
For example, in his discussion of the problem of a world philosophy, Professor 
E. A. Burtt stresses the “ distinctive essence ” and ‘‘ major contrasts ” of Western 
and Eastern philosophic patterns, the one centred mainly on the external world 
and its exploitation, and the other on the universal and essential problem of life 
as a oneness with a reality which transcends and includes all things, and is the 
original source and final end of all existence. C. A. Moore thinks “‘ East and West 
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do not speak foreign languages philosophically ” because ‘‘ the minds of East 
and West are not inscrutable to each other.”” Nevertheless, as A. R. Wadia points 
out, the word “‘ philosophy ” has a different connotation in Europe and India. 
Against the Greek conception of ¢irocogia, Brahma-Vidya was knowledge of 
the Supreme derived from mystical insight and experience rather than wisdom 
born of human reasoning about life and nature. Consequently, in India the 
philosophic quest has been an attempt to rise above the shifting scenes of time and 
space and to attain release from the wearisome cycle of birth, death and rebirth. 
In Europe, on the other hand, it has been primarily the disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge concerning the causes and principles of phenomena in relation to 
ultimate reality and values. 

While it is a moot point how far physical conditions (climatic, economic and 
geographical) can be alleged to have been determining factors in the respective 
outlooks, historical vicissitudes cannot be lightly dismissed as contributory causes 
of the differences that divide East from West. Thus, in the case of India, the long 
relatively undisturbed periods between the major invasions created the kind of 
environment in which an uninterrupted cosmic tradition could readily develop, 
in contrast to the dynamic conception of the universe fostered by the disturbed 
sequence of events in Europe, characterised by the perpetual rise and fall of 
cultures and empires. It is probable, therefore, that history has had a more 
profound effect on the cosmic outlook of the respective region than climate, 
especially in view of the fact that the “‘ bitter cold of Europe” which is alleged 
to have “‘ made the people more active and adventurous,” has its counterpart in 
the Himalayas and the Punjab. Nevertheless, it may well be true that in a land 
where nature is so supremely in command man has no outstanding predominance, 
and tends to become overwhelmed by an impersonal cosmic order of which he 
is an insignificant part. In the West, on the other hand, he regards himself as 
‘the measure of all things,” and the controlling agent, in a world he endeavours 
to bend to his will ; perhaps to his undoing and ultimate destruction. 

To equate, however, the East with India is an unwarranted assumption against 
which a by no means unnecessary caveat has been entered by Dr W. T. Chan. 
All too often the thought and practice of Hinduism and its derivatives are repre- 
sented as typical of the oriental perspective and way of life, whereas in fact, except 
in the case of Buddhism, they are peculiar to India. The Confucian sociai ethic in 
China, for instance, is as distinct from the Indian caste system as it is from Shinto 
aristocracy in Japan, while the Chinese humanistic philosophy is in quite a different 
tradition from that of Indian metaphysical mysticism. Nevertheless, as H. D. 
Bhattacharya has pointed out in his review of the concept of the spiritual in 
Eastern and Western thought, two complementary streams of spirituality meet in 
a blend of mysticism and morality in the teaching attributed to the enigmatical 
Lao Tzu. Here the transcendental quietude of Taoism bears a striking resemblance 
to the Upanishadic intuitive realisation of ultimate reality in the Brahman-Atman 
equation. Or, again, Professor Tang Yung-Tung is able to show that Ko-Yi, 
the first method by which Chinese scholars attempted to synthesise Indian 
Buddhism and Chinese thought, compared and equated each of the ideas and 
terms in the respective regions. In short, the orient is not a unit wholly distinct 
and indivisible, but its component cultures, ideologies and systems have reacted 
on each other to an extent that gives some justification for the conception of an 
“‘ Eastern civilisation ” and way of life and thought standing over against a no 
less diversified group of occidental peoples having certain common traits. 
Occupying an intermediate position, geographically and culturally is Islam with 
its cradleland in the Middle East. 

As one of the three major Semitic theistic religions its orientation is towards 
the West, and in considering the Muslim attitude to science and democracy 
Humayun Kabir emphasises that the reality and rights of the individual, economic 
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equality and the empirical attitude to the universe are basic in Islamic philosophy 
and theology, grounded in the unity of God, man and nature. The universality 
of reason, law and religion is represented as depending ultimately on the 
universality of the universe as the creation of the one and only Creator and Sustainer 
of all that exists. This theistic solution of the perennial philosophic problem of 
the relation of the universal to the particular ranges Islam with the West rather 
than with the East notwithstanding its extensive oriental connections. 

In such a comprehensive survey of the field from almost every conceivable angle 
it is surprising and regrettable that the position and significance of neither Judaism 
nor Christianity are considered. Dr Bouquet, it is true, refers to A. E. Taylor’s 
contention that the Greek xoapos only became a really historical world under the 
influence of Judaism and Christianity, and to Brunner’s notion of divine intrusion 
into history, but these references are merely incidental in a discussion of the 
historical in Eastern and Western thought. Another omission is an examination 
of the anthropological approach to the relations of the two regions and their 
respective cultures. But as a contribution to the comparative study of the philo- 
sophical traditions with which Radhakrishnan has been most closely associated, 
the volume is an outstanding achievement worthy of the master mind in whose 
honour it has been produced. 


Stifism—An Account of the Mystics of Islam. By A. J. Arberry. London : 
Allen & Unwin. Pp. 141. 85. 6d. 
Reviewed by Margaret Smith (University of Cambridge) 


Tus short and popular account of Siifism—the form of mysticism found in 
Islam—by an author who has made a long study of the subject, is a welcome 
addition to a series which seeks to meet the desire to know what the greatest 
thinkers, of the East and West, have thought about God and his dealings with 
those who, as these thinkers believe, have come from him, live through him, and 
will return to him. 

Sifism, which took the form, at first, of asceticism and quietism, teaches a Way 
of Life, following much the same pattern in the East as that of Christian mysticism 
in the West. This way of life involves self-discipline and self-surrender and self, 
say the Sifis, can be overcome only by love, by which alone the human soul can 
hope to return again to its Divine source ; and the Siifis have much to say on love. 
By these means the inner life can be brought into harmony with the Divine will 
and so the mystic can receive the Divine help and guidance. Strengthened by 
knowledge of the Divine mysteries—gnosis, the mystic can, and will, ultimately 
attain to that life in God, which the Sifis called ‘‘ union,” of which St Paul said : 
“*T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

While Siifism began—and continued, as a way of life, it later developed a 
theosophy concerned with the Nature of God and his relation to the human soul. 
In the teaching of some Sifis this led to the development of pantheistic ideas, and 
the One Réality, God, was held to manifest itself everywhere. 

This book deals with all these aspects of Sifism, giving a brief history of its rise 
in Islam, of the early ascetics and the mystics and their teaching. Dr Arberry gives a 
full and very interesting account of the stages of the Way, taken from the “‘ Epistle 
to the Sifis ’’ of the eleventh century writer al-Qushairi, and he goes on to point out 
how the greet Muslim theologian and mystic, al-Ghazali (ob. 1111), was able to 
perfect the teaching of the Sifis who had preceded him, and to make Sifism an 
accepted part cf Islam. There is a chapter on the Sifi religious orders ; Sifi 
teachers, from the beginning, had gathered together groups of like-minded 
disciples : each order—and their influence is widespread at the present day, in 
Islamic countries—is presided over by the accepted successor of the founder, and 
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while a few Sifis live together in convents, the majority of the members are lay 
brethren, living in the world. . 

Siifism has always expressed itself in poetry, chiefly among the Persians and, to a 
lesser degree, by Arabic writers, While some of the translations here given are by 
former scholars, such as Fitzgerald and Nicholson, many are Dr Arberry’s own 
and he has a great gift for verse-making. 

Chief of the Persian Safi poets was Jalal al-Din Rimi (ob. 1273), who, as the 
author says, “draws images of surpassing beauty out of his own spiritual con- 
sciousness.” He gives Rimi’s account of the quest of the soul for God (p. 117) : 


I sought a soul in the sea, 
And found a coral there ; 
Beneath the foam for me 
An ocean was all laid bare. 


Into my heart’s night 

Along a narrow way 

I groped : and lo ! the light, 
An infinite land of day. 


and again Rimi writes : 


Happy was I 

In the pearl’s heart to lie ; 
Till, lashed by life’s hurricane, 
Like a tossed wave I ran, 


The secret of the sea 

I uttered thunderously ; 

Like a spent cloud on the shore 
I slept, and stirred no more. 


“ Here,” writes Dr Arberry, “‘ is epitomised the entire history of the phenomenal 
world, as viewed by the mystic—the progress of man out of God, into the universe 
and back again to God.” 

In a final chapter on the “ decay ” of Siifism, evidence is given that modern 
Siifis have, in general, fallen below the level of those who formerly adhered to 
Siifism, and give little or no new teaching of any value; yet it would certainly be 
true to say that Sifism, of the old type, still exercises an influence over many 
Muslims to-day and they freely admit that it is a way of life, which leads most 
surely to the true life in God. 

Of necessity, this little book is very concise, disappointingly so for those who 
would have fuller knowledge of the subject. Let us hope that it is but the pre- 
cursor of that full history of Sifism for which some of us have long been waiting, 
and of which the author of this volume is most fitted to be the writer. 


Morals and Revelation. By H. D. Lewis. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. ix + 258. 165. 
Reviewed by C. A. Campbell! (University of Glasgow) 


*“CoLLECTED Essays’’ (of which Professor Lewis’s book is an attractive 
sample) perform a particularly useful service in philosophy. For many years now 
the analytic trend of philosophy in the West has favoured a “‘ piece-meal ” attack 
upon specific problems, and much of the best work of the best philosophers has 
accordingly found its way into the journals. Memories being short, one cannot 
doubt that undeserved oblivion has overtaken a number of papers of importance 
which, for one reason or another, did not happen to excite exceptional attention 
at the time of their appearance. Not the least among the merits of “ collections ” 
is their power of salvaging significant but so far inadequately appreciated material. 
It is true, indeed, that some readers do not greatly care for works which lack a 
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strict unity of theme. But—apart from the fact that works of the kind are not 
meant to be swallowed at one meal—this is a defect that has its compensations. 
Where the resources of an author’s mind are deployed over a wide range of 
diversified topics, one has a much better opportunity of grasping his Weltan- 
schauung. And since formal metaphysical systems are to-day under virtual taboo, 
a medium whereby thinkers of comprehensive sweep may communicate to us the 
general philosophy of life which their reflections have commended to them may 
be said to meet something of a felt want. After all, however firmly we may 
repudiate metaphysics a/s Wissenschaft,” metaphysics a/s Naturanlage”’ continues 
to trouble most of us. 

The We/tanschauung which emerges in the present collection (ten essays in the 
philosophy of morals, art, and religion, all of them first published within the last 
half-dozen years) has much intrifsic interest. It has also the extrinsic interest of 
being sharply at variance with current fashions. Most professional philosophers 
to-day—certainly among the “‘ under fifties ”—find in logic and mathematics and 
the empirical sciences the most fruitful stimulus to their reflections. The sphere 
of “the values ” has for them a less ultimate significance : understandably so, 
since the positivist premises which still operate so strongly upon many who 
disavow Positivism with a capital P go far to ensure a subjectivist interpretation of 
“the good, the beautiful and the holy,” and the consequent emptying of these 
concepts of any profound significance for life. In the case of Professor Lewis, 
on.the other hand, the objectivity of the values is the very keystone of the philo- 
sophical arch. Yet in his own way Professor Lewis is as ‘‘ modern ” a philosopher 
as any. It is only that the sources of his inspiration are different—the mind and 
heart of man. One of the features of the present work is that its analyses of the 
complex nature and subtle inter-relations of our several value-experiences are 
conducted throughout in explicit relation to the most recent movements and 
trends of ethical, religious, and esthetic thought. 

Though each of these essays will repay careful study, certain of them, I think, 
call for special mention. The papers on “‘ Morality and Religion ” and “‘ Collective 
Responsibility,” for example, ought not to be missed by any student of religion and 
theology. The former is primarily an assault upon the ‘‘ Neo-Protestant ”’ attitude 
to ethics. Professor Lewis shows, with appropriate documentation, how an over- 
emphasis upon the “‘ transcendent ” aspect of Deity leads to the discrediting of 
man’s natural capacities in general, and, in particular, to a contempt for ordinary 
ethical thinking as “‘ mere moralism,” and a belittlement of all human effort to live 
the good life ; and how, moreover, this same bias of thought encourages a 
“ spiritual self-assurance ” in matters of conduct (based on “ special revelation ”’) 
which not only accords ill with the real complexity of many moral problems but is 
also the generator, almost inevitably, of intolerance and bigotry. The indictment 
is a severe one; but Professor Lewis argues his case soberly, carefully, and 
without rhetoric. It gains in impressiveness by the author’s obviously sincere 
tribute to “‘ the peculiar achievement of the new Protestant theology in making 
us more aware of the need for infusion into the ages of enlightenment of a sense of 
reality as “‘ wholly other ” and not to be dissolved into the categories of our own 
thought.” Professor Lewis’s fear is lest the remedy be more hurtful than the 
disease if it involves the blurring or obliteration of our most deep-rooted moral 
distinctions. 

The paper on “‘ Collective Responsibility ” carries the indictment a stage further 
in one of its phases. On this topic there has been a deal of muddled thinking, and 
Professor Lewis’s analysis is as timely as it is convincing. I think he succeeds in 
showing that when the concept is duly clarified it turns out to be totally incapable 
of sustaining the burden it is called upon to bear by those who proclaim the 
universal guilt of the human race. But this is an essay which’many moralists as 
well as many theologians can read with profit. 
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** The Present State of Ethics ” is another paper that says many things that need 
saying. Professor Lewis examines here the sources of the widespread contem- 
porary dissatisfaction with the “‘ traditional ” approach of philosophers to ethical 
problems. A great part of it, he argues, is based on a simple failure to understand 
what the business of the moral philosopher is. Hence a sense of frustration 
** arising from a wrongful expectation.” But there are also, the author finds, much 
more solid grounds for complaint ; notably “the alienation of ethical thinking 
from crucial forms of ethical experience.” The theme here is an important one, 
for Professor Lewis is surely right in averring that the prevailing distrust of ethics 
leads to “‘ the usurpation of its place by irrational pseudo-moralities of various 
kinds.” 

The author’s positive views define themselves in this volume, for the most part, 
through criticism of contemporary ideas. But in ‘‘ Revelation and Art ” and *‘ On 
Poetic Truth ”—two papers closely related to one another—the approach is of a 
more directly constructive character. Their general theme is the affinity between 
the “truth” attainable in religion and the “truth” attainable in art. Art and 
religion alike are “ revelations,” the “‘ unveiling of a mystery,” and the cruth in 
each case is, and can only be, “‘ symbolic.” Professor Lewis discovers most 
interesting points of identity between religious and artistic symbolism, and insists 
strongly that in religion no less than in art symbolism is not merely incidental to, 
but is of the essence of, the experience itself. His position here is not, at 
least to the present reviewer, free from obscurities. Reference to specific examples 
of authentic religious symbols would have been helpful, as would also some 
discussion of the criterion (if any) of their validity. And one would have liked to 
see more clearly just what, on this theory, becomes of theology. But if, as I 
suspect, Professor Lewis is hardly yet in perfect possession of his own thought 
in these matters, the original reflections he here offers us are suggestive in the 
highest degree. Furthermore, they are quite evidently the product of a mind 
which enjoys ‘‘ knowledge by acquaintance,” and not just “ knowledge by 
description,” of both religious and esthetic experience. 

All in all, this is a singularly rewarding book, and I recommend it without 
reserve to all who have not an inconquerable aversion to the hypothesis that 
* values ” are as firmly rooted in the nature of things as “‘ facts.” 


Essay in Physics. By Viscount Samuel. Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. 154. 
75. 6d. 


Reviewed by C. E. M. Joad (University of London) 


THE purpose of Lord Samuel’s Essay is stated to be the offering for consideration 
of *‘ some speculations in the province where physics and philosophy meet, which 
are not supported by mathematical proofs.” Its pith is in the last half of the 
sentence, for one of the points upon which Lord Samuel insists is that many 
contemporary physicists are bowing down before mathematical abstractions and 
hypostatising them as if they were concrete realities, much as medieval philosophers 
hypostatised “‘ qualities,” ‘‘ principles,” “‘ essences ” and “‘ categories.” Thus, the 
traditional ré/es of physics and philosophy have been reversed as physics increas- 
ingly turns its back upon observed reality in order to put fictions in its place at 
the very moment when the philosophy of modern Empiricism insists on nothing 
less and on nothing more than the data of direct sensory experience. 

Lord Samuel follows Whitehead in treating ‘‘ events” as “the unit of. things 
real” and “‘ objects ” as enduring “ collections of events.” Thus events, even if 
they are not the only things that are real, and Lord Samuel sometimes writes as if 
they were, constitute for him a criterion of reality. The relation of an event to a 
mind is in no sense a necessary ingredient of this reality ; thus “‘ the processes of 
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nature went on for uncounted ages before man came to perceive, observe and 
measure them.” Hence the characteristic of being measurable, which some 
physicists tend to adopt as a criterion of reality, is no more an essential charac- 
teristic of the real than that of being observable which is, no doubt, one of the 
considerations which Lord Samuel has in mind when he refuses to confine his 
approach to “‘ considerations supported by mathematical proofs.” \ 

Judged by Lord Samuel’s criterion of reality, many of the concepts of which 
contemporary physics make use fall down; for example, the notion of a 
space-time continuum which is so frequently invoked as a medium for the propa- 
gation of electro-magnetic radiation, of gravity and of motion in genezal. Taking 
the Kantian view of space and time, Lord Samue] pronounces them ideal ; they 
are constructions, no more, of the mind. How, then, he asks, can they biad events 
that are non-mental : ‘‘ It is as impossible for a mental concept directly to affect a 
physical process as it would be for a zoo to include in its collection a centaur and 
a sphinx.” ‘‘ The space-time continuum,” he concludes, “‘ has every qualification 
to enable it to account for the physical phenomena of the universe and only one 
disqualification—that it does not exist.” 

Possibly, possibly not ; but is it possible to limit to space-time the application 
of the idealist considerations upon which Lord Samuel lays stress ? Is it, in fact, 
possible, to take an idealist view in regard to them, while accepting the qualities of 
the objects which move in space and endure in time as objectively given ? Kant 
was surely right to hold that it is not. Either space and time are objectively real 
and independent, in which case shape and size are also real, aiso independent ; or 
if space and time are to be treated as ideal, so must the qualities of the things 
which move and endure. And if we really construct spatial and temporal relations 
as Lord Samuel maintains, how comes it that we construct them as we do, when 
we miss trains at the station and catches in the cricket field ? Moreover, in saying, 
as he does, that events which are real succeed each other, is not Lord Samuel 
asserting by implication the reality of the temporal relation ? 

To take another point, a view which maintains that events and objects are*real 
might perhaps be stretched to cover “‘ the idea of a chair ” on the ground that this, 
too, is an event, but can ‘‘ the ideas in a book which constitute its meaning ”— 
another of Lord Samuel’s examples—be similarly interpreted as events ? Can 
meaning, by any stretch of the word, be regarded as an event ? 

It presently appears, however, that Lord Samuel does nof think that only events 
and objects are real, for we find him making a plea for an unashamed dualism. 
Minds cannot, he thinks, be resolved into matter nor matter into minds—‘‘ The 
two views—materialist and idealist—contradict one another and, it seems, plain 
fact contradicts both.” Beyond, however, hazarding the suggestion that their 
‘obvious interaction entails the possession of some common quality, Lord Samuel 
throws no light on the problem presented by the mode of their interaction. To 
expect him to do so is, perhaps, unreasonable in a book which is avowedly devoted 
to other matters and, in particular, to pressing for the admission into physics of 
non-mathematical unobservables, prominent among which is “‘ an energic ether.” 
Lord Samuel holds that a number of observed physical phenomena demand for 
their explanation “‘ an unidentified physical factor” which ‘‘ must be regarded— 
not as an arbitrary assumption, invented in order to serve a logical purpose and 
to be accepted or rejected as we like—but as a direct inference from observed 
facts.” The main function of the ether is to act as a transmitting medium for 
radiation, wave particles and gravitation. It provides, Lord Samuel thinks, the 
answer to such questions as the cause of momentum—why, for example, does a 
truck impelled by an engine along a siding proceed for a certain distance before 
the force of gravity brings it toa stop ? Why does it not stop at once >—and the 
clue to the solution of the problems “‘ of the nature of gravity . . . and of the 
appearance and disappearance of particles and their movement.” 
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But how, one wonders, does Lord Samuel reconcile the postulation of an 
independently existing ether with his idealist view of space and time as mental 
constructions ? Why is not the ether in the same case ? How, too, is it to be 
reconciled with the critical attitude elsewhere adapted to the postulation of other 
unknowables, such as “‘ hidden physical structure”? This last, Lord Samuel 
suggests, ought to follow “caloric” and “ phlogiston ” into the limbo of dis- 
carded conceptions. These he dismisses as mere fictions of the mind, invoked 
merely because they seemed to afford an explanation of observed phenomena. But 
why is not the ether in the same case ? 

Finally, the ether is apparently divested of qualities save such as it may be 
presumed to possess in order that it may perform its function as a transmitting 
agent. For my part I find such a quality-less existent inconceivable and Einstein— 
to judge from a letter which is printed at the end of the book—finds himself in the 


same difficulty. 


Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis. By Pitrim A. Sorokin. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. xi+-345. $4. 
~ Reviewed by D. J. McCracken (University of Birmingham) 


Tuts is a hard book to review for several reasons. It consists mainly of essays, 
often themselves in the manner of reviews, on the work of eight social philosophers 
—Danilevsky, Spengler, Toynbee, Schubart, Berdyaev, F. C. S. Northrop, A. L. 
Kroeber and Albert Schweitzer. These essays are certainly not suitable for 
beginners in this type of study. They presuppose a knowledge of the works of 
these writers and of their technical vocabularies—and the exposition is complicated 
by the fact that Sorokin introduces into it his own technical vocabulary. 

A review might attempt to summarise Sorokin’s summaries of these writers ; 
but what a task, and what an awful example of second- and third-hand discussion 
the result might be ! My approach will be more selective, and this also entails 
serious risks. 

Then there is the style. Professor Sorokin’s native language was presumably 
not English. At any rate it is clear that he does not think in the English of these 
islands. Does he perhaps think in American ? His use of American-English 
suggests that he regards that Janguage as a plastic instrument, and regards himself 
as free to invent terms and usages when needed—apparently on Russian or German 
models. I hope it is not uncharitable to say that Sorokin’s quotations are among 
his most readable passages. He has made his own style unnecessarily difficult by 
excessive allusiveness, including some exasperating references to explanations in 
his other works. 

At first sight then this volume is more likely to impress by its weight of learning 
than to enlighten by the insights of its author. Nevertheless, it should reward 
careful study, however unpleasant some phases of that study may have to be. 

Of the author’s lofty and serious purpose there can be no doubt. He believes 
that social philosophy can help to “‘ terminate the mortally dangerous crisis of 
mankind ” and make the way clear for ‘‘ humanity’s entrance into a new, creative, 
and harmonious. era of history.”” (No doubt each of us believes this about his 
own “‘subject.”) The Director of the Research Centre in Altruistic Integration and 
Creativity at Harvard University could hardly fail to offer us inspiration as well 
as instruction. He is concerned with the “ reconstruction of humanity ”—to 
quote the title of another of his numerous works—and even his most pedantic- 
seeming passages are directed toward this end. 

So much for the manner. Perhaps the chief lacuna in the matter of this book is 
that it gives no adequate treatment of Marxist and Communist social philosophy. 


The omission is significant. 
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The volume consists of three parts. Part One gives an outline of the theories 
of the social philosophers already listed, including another group dealt with under 
the heading of Esthetic Interpretations of History. 

Part Two contains what appears to be the discussion of central importance in 
the whole book—the exposition and critical examination of typical social philo- 
sophies. Part Three makes suggestions towards a valid social philosophy, pointing 
out the area of agreement among social philosophers, and stressing the importance 
of social philosophy in an age of crisis. 

In Part Two, the most important discussion is that of the theories of Danilevsky, 
Spengler and Toynbee. In criticism of all three he concentrates his attack on two 
main fallacies, which he calls “‘ the fallacy of one life-and-creativity cycle,” and the 
** fallacy of one specific creativity of a civilisation.” 

“Tf we define clearly the meaning of a quantitative and qualitative growth and 
decline, of blossoming and deterioration of cultural systems, we can see that great 
cultural systems have many quantitative and qualitative ups and downs in their 
virtually indefinitely long life-span . . . the data show also that, contrary to 
Toynbee and Spengler each country has been creative not in one but in several 
fields.” (My italics : Sorokin claims to be able to give clear definitions of terms 
like “‘ creativity.”” Such claims I must leave the reader to test for himself. I am 
sceptical of claims to clarity on such points, and Sorokin has not alleviated my 
scepticism.) 

The basic data for these critical conclusions are set forth in a chronological table 
on pages 240 and 241, headed “‘ periods of creative blossoming in specified fields 
of culture.” In spite of what Sorokin says about the arbitrariness of other such 
panoramas of cultural blossoming, ome cannot escape the impression that a good 
deal of his own panorama is very arbitrary. It might be as rational and as true to 
suggest that culture blossoms every Spring. For Sorokin, however, such data 
conclusively demonstrate the fallacy of a specificity of cultural creativeness of each 
civilisation or nation or country. Further, they clearly prove that the field of 
creativity of a given nation or country or civilisation shifts in the course of time. 
** At a given period it may be creative in religion and uncreative in science or the 
fine arts, at another it may become creative in these fields and sterile in religion.” 

One suspects that the verifiable part of these statements is just common sense, 
and that a great deal of the elaboration of them is quite needlessly obscure. 

To return to Danilevsky (1822—188+) to whom some readers may have to be 
introduced by Sorokin. His work is of special topical interest in that his main 
purpose was to explain the problem of why Europe remains perennially inimical to 
Russia. Here I must quote one or two of Sorokin’s quotations !— 


Europe does not consider Russia as its own part (sic). Europe sees in Russia and in Slavs 
generally something quite alien to itself, and at the same time something that cannot be used as 
mere material to be exploited for Europe’s profit, as Europe exploits China and India, Africa and 
the greater part of the Americas, a material which Europe can fashion and shape in its own image 
and pattern . . . Europe sees in Russia, and in Slavhood, not only foreign (sic) but an inimical 
force (principle). (Rossia i Evropa, in Zaria, 1869). 


Sorokin himself continues the exposition : 


No matter how great the sacrifices that Russia makes for Europe, Danilevsky goes on to say, 
or how great the services she renders either to Europe’s conservative or liberal factions, Europe 
persists in its hatred of Russia. ‘The more sincerely and unselfishly we have accepted any 
European standpoint, the deeper has Europe hated us. It has not believed our sincerity, and has 
seen some aggressive imperizlist plans where there has only been the most sincere devotion to 


European interests ” (p. 51). 
In criticising Danilevsky, Spengler and Toynbee, Sorokin finds in all three the 
same basic fallacy (in addition to those already mentioned though related to them) 


which I cannot attempt to paraphrase : 
** their acceptance of their culture historical type, High Culture, or civilisation as 
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a real unity, in the sense of either a causal, or a causal-meaningful system.” They 
over-emphasise the integration achieved by cultures. The truth, on the contrary, 
is that “even the total culture of a single individual is not entirely integrated.” 

Space does not permit me to develop these points. My quotations and remarks 
will have to suffice to draw attention to this highly suggestive if rather clumsy 
work, which certainly no student of social philosophy in the grand manner of 
Toynbee or Spengler can afford to neglect. 


The Inner World of Man. By Frances G. Wickes. London: Methuen, 
1950. Pp. 313 + Psychological drawings and paintings. 215. 
Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks 


In his editorial introduction to a new series—Psychological Pelicans—Professor 
C. A. Mace remarks that “ the intelligent reading public is getting tired, or ought 
to be getting tired, of having the ideas of Freud, Jung, Adler and of other psycho- 
logists reported only at second or third hand, and would like to know what these 
men actually said themselves.” With that remark most reviewers of books on 
psychology would agree, but there are real difficulties to be overcome. In the 
first place few of these works were originally written in English, and even when 
they are available, as most of them now are, in competent translation there has 
been such a time lag between the original and its translation that the author’s 
mind has moved on so that there is always something unsystematic about the 
public’s acquaintance with a foreign writer. Furthermore psychological termino- 
logy is notoriously un-standardised and in many cases its use is so capricious that 
the reader must spend much time attempting to discover in what way Freud’s 
usage of the concept of the “ unconscious ” in his earlier works differs from his 
usage in his later works, and they in turn from that of Jung. “ Introductions to 
Psychology ” will, I fear, be needed for some time yet, and this is likely to be par- 
ticularly so when the system is Jung’s. 

The Inner World of Man is an Introduction to Jung’s system for which we may be 
grateful. First published in America in 1939 it now appears under Messrs 
Methuen’s imprint in a handsome and well-illustrated volume. The present 
reviewer first met Mrs Wickes’s work in a book which she published in America 
in 1927 called The Inner World of Childhood and the favourable impression which 
that book made then was repeated on reading this more recent study of the adult 
mind. There are three ways of getting to know Jung; to read him book after 
book, monograph after monograph, until one is reasonably certain of having read 
everything of importance that Jung has published. This method is both time- 
exhausting and repetitive, but it is also rewarding; there is no other way of know- 
ing Jung fully. There are, however, two lighter alternatives—the reading of two 
kinds of Introductions. One class is admirably short and factual—the best of 
that kind is Jolan Jacobi’s The Psychology of C. G. Jung (1942). The other kind is 
written by Mrs Wickes in which the general Jungian theory is set out patiently 
chapter by chapter, The Persona, The Shadow, The Anim and so forth; the 
theory being illuminated by a wealth of first-hand material taken from actual 
analyses. This latter approach has one great advantage and one great handicap. 
It enables the reader to feel that the theory is concerned with real life (a feeling 
which many books on psychology fail to arouse), but it is a treat:aent which in 
unskilful hands prevents the reader from seeing the intellectual structure of the 
system because of the wealth of human “ decoration.” Mrs Wickes is to be com- 
mended both for the way in which she enables her readers to feel that the issues 
presented concern real men and women, and also for the ease with which she 
avoids hiding the wood by a too plentiful use of trees. 

On Jung’s general theory Mrs Wickes restricts herself faithfully to her subject, 
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intruding little that could be called original. The additional value of the book» 
however, is in the chapters which deal with Phantasy (XIII), Visions (XIV), and 
Drawing (XV). These chapters are illustrated by some of the best plates pub- 
lished in any psychological text-book in recent years. Messrs Methuen, who 
achieved a similar standard of psychological illustration in another of their pro- 
ductions—the Mythology of the Soul by the late H. G. Baynes, have had a similar 
success with this book on The Inner World of Man. These, like Herbert Read’s 
Education Through Art (Faber, 1943) and Michael Fordham’s The Life of Childhood 
(Kegan Paul, 1944), show that English studies of Jungian psychology have paid 
much careful attention to the value of visual representations of the inner life. 
Those who are interested in the occurrence at various levels of culture and reli- 
gious belief of certain dominant symbolisms such as the manifold forms of the 
mandala, will find here a wealth of illustration to which explanations are appended 
with more than the usual degree of psychological probability. What is so marked 
about Mrs Wickes’s use of illustration is that she makes it abundantly clear how 
valuable the Jungian approach is as a practical aid to life. It was Jung himself 
(in Modern Man in Search of a Soul) who said that the chief trouble among those of 
his patients who were middle-aged (about two-thirds of the total number) was a 
feeling of the senselessness and the emptiness of their lives. Few of them had any 
kind of religion. Without making any theological comment upon “ the curative 


usefulness of the God-idea ” we may add that close study of these plastic produc- 
tions gathered by Mrs Wickes from her adult patients shows that men and women 
need to “ objectify ” (that is, draw, paint or model) the hidden dominants which 
influence so many apparently successful (but empty) lives. This objectification, 
for there is a sense in which we are all children, puts the trouble “ outside ” us. 
Such suggestions open up a most fruitful field of discussion on the practical 
level and though the more philosophically minded may fight shy of Jung's 


explanation of the “ collective unconscious ” the general theory is of particular 
interest to those who feel with Jung that the absence of personal religion con- 
stitutes the prevalent neurosis of our time. 

To anyone who wishes to understand, with a minimum of technical jargon and 
a maximum of human interest, what Jung has to offer at the present time, Mrs 
Wickes’s book may be recommended as something more than just “ another 
introduction.” 


The Triumphant Spirit. A Study of Depression. By E. Graham Howe. 
London : Faber. Second Edition (Revised), 1951. Pp. 260. 155. od. 


Reviewed by J. C. G. Burton (University of Bristol) 


Tuis is a peculiar book. It is perilously balanced, if it can be said to be balanced, 
in that shady realm between Psychology, Religion, Medicine and Mysticism. The 
author is a Fellow of the British Psychological Society, a Society that gives a good 
deal of attention to the academic standiag and experimental precision of Psycho- 
logy. Here, however, is a document that defies either standard. It is an appeal 
to that vast, vague, amorphous audience that, uneducated in the precisions of the 
Christian tradition, is apparently ready to be stirred by the appeals and pronounce- 
ments of those who claim to have new light to see into the centre of things. The 
author is a medical practitioner, more importantly a psychiatrist, and therefore 
wields a potentially very strong influence over the minds of people impressed by 
this particular branch of learning and practice. 

The author’s intention, apparently, is to probe the origins and causes of “ failure 
of nerve” (what he calls ‘‘ depression ”’) in all too many contemporary minds. 
He appears to address the problems created generally by the twentieth century’s 
shifting cultural standards, but particularly by the second world war. What 
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is perhaps perverse in his point of view is the degree of blame he is prepared 
to attach to individuals for their own breakdowns, without duly weighing the 
contribution added by a lack of fixed cultural standards and firm institutions. 

The general theme is familiar enough to those acquainted with the literature of 
twentieth-century psychologism and religiosity : that man is the microcosm of the 
universal macrocosm, and that under the condition only where he puts himself into 
entire correspondence with “‘ the nature of things” can he reach spiritual and 
bodily health. No more attractive proposition could be put in its seductive 
simplicity to the unprepared mind. The soul is offered the excitement of a 
personal and enduring quest. The criterion of attainment and satisfaction, 
however, is purely subjective. This seems to put an enormous weight of respon- 
sibility on the individual, or upon his (presumably medical) adviser. Is the 
psychiatrist willing to shoulder this responsibility, when he knows, for example, 
how many of the patients of mental hospitals have arrived at an apparently pertect 
subjective psychic satisfaction ? 

The author’s text is embellished with sixteen full-page diagrams. They are 
reminiscent of the curious figures with which C. G. Jung has illustrated some of 
his books. In this case, however, they are not representations of dreams and 
archetypes, but schematic guides to the nature of the human psyche and to its due 
development and care. They represent psychic respiration, movement, freedom, 
communication, compass directions, and what not. The presence in the book of 
such diagrams will at once divide the author’s readers into the sceptical and the 
receptive. 

The other principal embellishment of the book is a series of mocked-up case 
histories, drawn from his clinical experience. The sufferers (or heroes and heroines, 
as you will) are just the ordinary people that we all know, not mentally compli- 
cated characters, but the caught-unawares types who have pinned the whole of 
life round this or that circumstance—a beautiful home, a routine job, a sweetheart, 
what you will—and have been plunged into depression by the loss or change of all 
they cared for. But Dr Howe’s stories illustrate, and his arguments go to show, 
not, as he thinks, that people may lose their sense of gravity, and will then need 
clinical and psychic guidance to retrieve it, but that we have passed from the 
era of culture to the era of technology, where you are bound to have human scrap 
as well as metal scrap. Diagrams, case-histories and the “‘ psyche” are so 
much crystal-gazing. What human beings need, and, indeed, what makes them 
human beings, is a firm culture with an authoritative religion at its core. You 
cannot manufacture religion, least of all with a series of diagrams and case-histories, 
but you can manufacture self-centred neurotics, and that by the very means here 
employed to avoid them. 

The discipline of the comparative study of religion’ has given rise to two 
interests : one a patient, scholarly, academic but sympathetic approach towards 
the religious cultures of other traditions, the other a feverish and ill-advised 
clutching after “common ” elements in all the religious traditions. The latter, 
and less fortunate, approach is illustrated in this book. Here, compounded, are a 
little Christianism, and a little Buddhosity, together with a great deal of unnamed, 
unacknowledged Rosicrucian mysticism. 

We read of spirit, of psyche, of fire and of elements, of patterns unfolding, of 
the mixed elements of maleness and femaleness in each one of us and in the universe 
generally, of polar opposites, and so on. All this has a most engaging simplicity, 
especially when, apart from the technical terms, it is couched in a near-basic 
English, and when the preliminary bait in the form of case-histories would fit the 
Sunday newspapers and the lighter women’s magazines. The reader is persuaded 
he understands ; but it is dangerous to understand these seductions. This is no 
method for adult education. What are we to understand by being told authori- 
tatively that war comes because we deny the dark side of our natures, and how does 
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Dr Howe know that “life has no use for pacifists or neutrals or refugees ” ? 
(p. 255). Where has the author lost himself with his 


Here is a creative and mysterious source of energy wrapped in primordial darkness, seeking for 
employment, but i in itself undifferentiated and so far unemployed, until it finds its expression or 


” 


manifestation at “2” or “4.” It is unharnessed “ chaos,” but it is intensely dynamic. It is like 
the boiler-room se power-house of a ship or factory, from which energy is drawn for living 
work. As a source of steam, it needs a piston and a cylinder to give it proper incarnation, or it 
just “‘ blows off ” or “‘ blows up.” (p. 114) 


Essays and Addresses. By H. McLachlan. Manchester University Press. 
Pp. ix + 357. 215. 
Reviewed by F. Kenworthy (Manchester) 


Ir was in the hearing of the author of this book that a curate of the Church of 
England declared that “as everybody knows, there was no educated ministry in 
this country, except in the established church, until the middle of the nineteenth 
century.” This ignorance of what had been accomplished in the sphere of educa- 
tion not only for dissenting ministers but also for laymen by the academies of the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and of the illustrious names connected 
with them was widespread. Even so recently as 1943 it was possible for Bishop 
Hensley Henson to suggest in the second volume of his Retrospect of an Unimportant 
Life that “‘ the English Dissenter from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century ’ 
was “‘illiterate or uncultured and narrow,” the result, presumably, of being 
excluded from the ancient universities at a time when there were no other institu- 
tions where he could enjoy “‘ higher education.” No one has done more to 
dispel this ignorance than Dr Herbert McLachlan, formerly Principal of the 
Unitarian College, Manchester, and what “everybody knows” ought to be 
considerably more accurate and enlightened since the publication twenty years 
ago of his English Education Under the Test Acts, a volume which has since become 
the standard work on the academies and the influence of all the most important 
institutions of this kind. Dr McLachlan has now placed us further in his debt and 
added to the ever-growing list of his books by making available to the general 
reader five articles which have already appeared in the H1pnert JOURNAL and the 
Transactions of the Unitarian Historical Society together with two hitherto unpublished, 
and twelve addresses delivered to learned societies and other bodies. 

Only five of the essays or addresses here gathered together relate directly to the 
work and achievements of the academies, adding much vzluable information to 
what Dr McLachlan has already garnered, but a common thread may be said to 
run through all in so far as they express, through the lives of individuals or the 
histories of chapels, the remarkable, though sometimes strangely neglected con- 
tribution of the Old Dissent to learning or literature or to the civic life of a great 
city. In, for instance, the address on “‘ Semitics in the Nonconformist Academies ” 
it is pointed out that their work in promoting and preserving such studies in this 
country is a contribution to scholarship that to-day is almost unrecognised. Yet 
it was done at a time when Semitics were at a very low ebb in the older universities. 
Dr McLachlan also does full justice to Daniel Mace, humble minister of the 
Presbyterian meeting house at Newbury, who in 1729 published in two volumes 
The New Testament in Greek and English, a work which in a remarkable way antici- 
pated many of the findings of modern textual criticism and was a pioneering effort 
at rendering the Greek into contemporary English. For almost a century and a 
half it was buried in oblivion and first received true recognition on the continent. 
Again it is well to be reminded by what the author has written of the life of John 
Dalton in Manchester that the famous Quaker scientist first came to Manchester 
in 1793 as tutor in science at the academy (now Manchester College, Oxford) 
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founded seven years earlier, of which Dr Thomas Barnes, minister of Cross Street 
Chapel, was the Principal. The scientific genius of Dalton was his own, but no 
city owed more to the Old Dissent than Manchester, as the addresses on the 
“* Taylors and Scotts of the Manchester Guardian” and “‘ Cross Street Chapel in 
the Life of Manchester ” bear witness. 

It is impossible in the scope of this review to indicate the wide variety of Dr 
McLachlan’s interests or the topics on which he never fails to shed fresh light. 
Something of the versatility that characterised the teachers of the Dissenting 
Academies has remained with him, and if versatility may sometimes imply super- 
ficiality, it is never so with him. All that he writes is the fruit of careful research 
and sound historical knowledge, marked by shrewd wit, economy of words, and 
incisive comment. His own testimony of faith may be found in the two addresses 
“Why Continue to Dissent” and ‘‘Our Aims and Ideals.” The former is a 
powerful Tract for the Times, which should be read and re-read both by those 
who may agree and by those who may disagree with it. He is well aware of the 
attraction that the Church as by law established has always exerted even from the 
earliest days of nonconformity, nor is he insensitive to the atmosphere of the 
present day. But for his part he is convinced that no plea for Reunion based, in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s words, on agreement “‘ on the essential principles 
of the Scriptures, the creeds, the sacraments, and the ministry ” can make any 
appeal to the free Christian for whom the supreme authority must be the Spirit of 
God speaking directly to his own mind, soul and conscience. 

It is unfortunate that a work of meticulous scholarship should be marred by 
apparent carelessness in proof reading, nor are the two indexes really adequate for 
a work of this nature. John James Tayler appears at least twice as ‘‘ Taylor,” in 
the title of the Essay on Daniel Mace the date of his death is 1758 whereas i in the 
text it is given as 1753, while on p. 274 the subject ‘“‘ The saying ” has a plural 
verb. These minor bletnishes are not infrequent and it is hoped there may be 
the opportunity of a second edition to correct them. The book is published with 
the assistance of the Hibbert Trust. 


Christ and Time. By Oscar Cullmann. London: S.C.M. Press. Pp. 253. 185. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Leeds) 


In Sir Edmund Whittaker’s stimulating little book , Space and Spirit (1946) there is 
to be found this passage :— 

Physicists and astronomers in the past have thought of the world as continuing from age to 
age, one second of time being not essentially different physically from any other ; as a consequence 
of the new outlook, time may henceforth be measured from a natural origin of time. 

Dr. Cullmann’s study of “‘ the primitive Christian conception of time and 
history ” suggests that Sir Edmund Whittaker’s ‘‘ new outlook ” may not be as 
new as he imagined. Indeed, this impressive book by one of Europe’s most 
distinguished scholars (he is Professor of New Testament Studies at the University 
of Basle as well as Director of Studies in the Origins of Christianity at the 
Sorbonne) tends to show that the primitive Christians, nearly 2,000 years ago, 
had an outlook on some of the difficult problems in that borderland between 
science and philosophy which was curiously modern in many respects. 

The main point which Dr Cullmann is at pains to make is that there are two 
basic attitudes of mind towards time—attitudes which he calls typically Greek and 
typically Christian. The Greeks took the attitude that time moved in a more or 
less circular way, with the result that (somewhat in the way in which, in our own 
day, J. W. Dunne has put forward) events repeat themselves, and ‘‘ man is bound 
to time.” Intermediately between this and the typically Christian view is the view 
of the ancient Jews, who, thinking that they knew the precise date of the Creation, 
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merely called that the year 1, and dated everything from that point in time onward. 
To the Christian, on the other hand, everything dates from the birth of Jesus 
Christ ; our common nomenclature of ‘‘ B.C.” and ‘“‘ A.D.” is thus not a mere 
convention, but something with deep philosophical implications. The beginning 
of the Christian era, in other words, is a crucial point in time, and all events are 
dated from it either in a forward or a backward direction. 

The theological developments of this are, of course, interesting ; but the purely 
philosophical developments (particularly in those passages where Dr Cullmann 
discusses the meaning and value of time and eternity) are probably what will 
receive most wide attention. To quote Dr Cullmann :— 

The worth of an epoch of time does not consist in its reference to a timeless eternity ; each 
epoch has its own full meaning precisely as a portion of time. 

This book makes in some respects difficult reading ; but, to thinkers of all 
schools, it will well repay study. Dr Cullmann is extremely critical of many of the 
more fashionable theological thinkers of to-day, from Karl Barth downwards ; 
yet his own case is a reasonable one, and one which will be found difficult to refute 
by any Christian. The translation is by Dr Floyd V. Filson, of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago ; and it is, on the whole, free from those 
Americanisms which many readers on this side of the Atlantic find so irritating 
about some books translated by scholars in the U.S.A. 


Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning. By Karl Mannheim. (Routledge 
& Kegan Raul. Pp. xxiv + 384. 25s.) 
Reviewed by John Plamenatz (A// Souls College, Oxford) 


Tuts isa very good book, but it may be that many of its readers will do less than 
justice to it. | It is translated from the German, and the vocabulary is more abstract 


than we are used to in England in books discussing social and political questions. 


It is therefore a difficult book to read, not because its author did not think clearly, 
but because we are not accustomed to his ways of expressing himself. It is a book 
to be carefully read, to be thought about ; it would be a waste of time to dip into 
it in the hope of getting one or two good ideas out of it. 

The purpose of the book is to discuss the principles of a society that is both 
planned and democratic. It does not purport to tell us just how a modern society 
should be planned but merely the more general principles that should guide all 
planners who are democratic, whose purpose is to enlarge freedom and to increase 
men’s opportunities of living the sort of lives that suit them best. Dr Mannheim 
does two things : he produces arguments to show that planning is necessary, not 
only in the economic, but also in the other spheres of social activity ; and he 
describes the principles which ought to inform that planning. His arguments are 
many and they are mostly good. Dr Mannheim, difficult reading though his book 
is, is no pedant ; he is reasonable, careful and instructive. 

Of course, most of his arguments are borrowed from others ; in every branch 
of serious study each man learns more from his colleagues than he can hope to 
teach them. It is the quality of what he adds and what he makes of his borrowings 
that show what sort of mind he has. We have heard before of a great deal that 
Dr Mannheim has to tell us, but we have not heard it put quite like that, in that 
otder and to that purpose. Dr Mannheim knows what he is about, he is svre- 
footed and keen, and he is often (though not always) convincing. 

It is, he thinks, the misfortune of mankind that they have passed too quickly 
from the parochial societies of only some two or three hundred years ago into the 
great modern industrial cosmopolitan society. Those small societies kept fairly 
easily on an even keel, correcting whatever bias threatened to destroy them ; and 
they afforded moral security to their members, because everyone understood (more 
or less) what was expected of him and what to expect of the group. But the great 
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mass organisations of modern society are much less quickly responsive to human 
needs ; and they also greatly increase the ability of governing minorities to 
manipulate society to suit themselves. The progress of science and industry has, 
as Dr Mannheim puts it, “‘ delocalised the mind,” detached it from the customary 
beliefs of the small community which at one time satisfied it. Authority has been 
weakened and nothing put in its place. But as soon as we get used to the idea 
that men’s emotions and beliefs are formed by their environments, and that 
environments change, the more enterprising of us soon discover ways of producing 
the sorts which it would suit us best that other people should have. Indoctrination 
—the deliberate use of whatever instruments we possess to form the minds of 
others—is a fact not to be escaped from ; it is there and no amount of good will 
can now get rid of it. We cannot have freedom by leaving men to their own 
devices ; we can get it only by planning for it. The modern world cannot do 
without bureaucracy and propaganda ; the important question is : how are the 
bureaucrats and propagandists to be controlled and on what principles should they 
act ? In the last century, the middle class thought parliamentary government a 
check on the state bureaucracy. Since that time bureaucracy has extended to 
private business, to the trade unions, and to other organisations which claim, and 
have hitherto enjoyed, independence of the state. But only the state bureaucracy 
is to any appreciable extent responsible to the people. 

In every society there is always some deliberate moulding of character. Even 
in the primitive state, parents, schoolmasters and priests tried to form the minds 
of their charges. They did it in traditional ways, and they did it well enough to 
satisfy the needs of a more or less stable society. But their efforts no longer 
suffice, and it is the plain duty of the state to do what must be done in every 
society, if that society is to survive. In every society men must be taught to be 
loyal ; they must not only be supplied with the knowledge accumulated in the 
past, their emotions must also be directed to ends the pursuit of which binds men 
more strongly to society. Where traditional methods are not sufficient, new ones 
must be discovered. Education, which was once an activity guided by custom, 
now requires to be directed by theory ; we must understand the society for which 
we are educating people, and we must discover the best means of educating them 
for it. The Liberal used to believe that there was no need to “‘ improve ” people’s 
minds provided there was free competition between men and they were supplied 
with the knowledge required to make use of whatever opportunities came their 
way. But this, in societies where the family and the Church no longer have the 
influence they once had, is not enough ; the state must see to it that people are 
properly equipped for social life, that they do not become enemies of society, 
using the knowledge and techniques that modern society gives them against that 
society. 

It is a facile conclusion that ‘‘ people must be left to think for themselves.” 
They must rather be /aught to do so ; they must not only have presented to them 
the relevant facts but they must also be shown how to use them, what conclusions 
can and cannot be drawn from them. They must be taught to be open-minded ; 
but that, too, is a discipline, and a moral discipline at that. They must be taught 
to be tolerant, and tolerance is possible only to persons who respect both others 
and themselves. The tolerant man, the democrat, does not regard compromise 
as a mere alternative to domination, putting up with it because he cannot always 
get his own way. He treats other people, to use Kant’s words, “‘ not only as 
means but always also as ends” ; he hopes to enrich and enlarge his own life 
by recognising other people’s right to live their own. 

I have no space to do real justice to this book, whose great virtues are compre- 
hensiveness and a sense of proportion. It is also—and I say it with pleasure—a 
very German book ; it is serious, sincere and thorough. !t is the crown of a 
lifetime of hard work, for its author is now unfortunately dead. 
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